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Poise in a Turbulent World 


ERNEST CALDECOTT 


HE waters of life do not flow with a 

smooth consistency, nor do we know 
when the storm will break. Trouble in- 
sists upon coming to us. While it is fool- 
ish to run halfway to meet it, wisdom 
requires that we shall deal with it when 
it comes. It is necessary to remind our- 
selyes of the various disturbing factors 
that trouble human beings, such as sick- 
ness, death, financial reverse, and psy- 
chological maladies, such as domestic in- 
felicity, hatred, jealousy and those two 
greatest bugaboos of the human family, 
fear and worry. In addition, there are 
certain social disturbances which tend to 
destroy poise. There is considerable in- 
equity in nature, tending to throw us off 
balance. Think, for example, of certain 
natural differences, such as good health 
in one, and poor health in another, with- 
out moral merit or demerit to either. Then, 
too, some have a good family start in a 
splendid environment, and others find it 
necessary to transplant themselves in 
order that they may begin to grow. Add to 
that the disturbances of nature resulting 


from earthquake, volcano, disease and 
the like, and one has a rough picture 


of our turbulent world. 
As rational people we are bound to rec- 
ognize the existence of disintegrating 


forces. On the other hand, we know that 
mental attitude has much to do with the 
problems of life, for we see some persons 
who are splendid examples of balance amid 
trouble, where others are destroyed under 
similar circumstances. 

Let some of the factors making for 
poise be outlined. In the first place we 
can learn to recognize that the universe is 
impartial and relatively reliable. Mother 
Nature goes off at a tangent at times, de- 
stroying everything in her wake, but the 
world known to science is one of consider- 
able order and regularity, and there is no 
need for any of us to feel that we have 
been singled out for a special judgment. 
This may be for some the moral equivalent 
for the idea of faith in God.... We think 
of Jonathan Edwards teaching his theologi- 
eal predestinarianism at a time when, as 
we fancy, people had more faith in God 
than we do to-day, and yet think of the 
horrible unethical deity so posited, to say 
nothing of the nervous distraction of a 
people, who, no matter how they lived and 
believed, could never have any degree of 
confidence as to whether they were to be 
saved or to be damned. Add to that the 
idea of a deity saving people who were 
fortunate enough to have the correct be- 
lief, and one sees how vastly better our 
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modern conception is of an impartial uni- 
verse, and how much more strongly such 
a conviction leads to poise than could 
have been true under the old ideas. 

Still more positively we can assert that 
whatever forces have ever been available 
to man are now in existence. If we are 
convinced that views once held are now 
invalid, but that people gain strength from 
them, we can be quite sure that a psycho- 
logical equivalent exists for that false idea 
for no truth is ever lost in the universe. 
This fundamental spiritual axiom needs 
to be written in such a fashion that we 
shall never lose sight of it, especially in 
these days of uncertainty. If we could 
once get the solid conviction that no help- 
ful idea to any man at any time can pos- 
sibly be denied to us, then we can see 
where, if any person ever maintained 
poise under any condition, we may set up 
a psychological parallel to those condi- 
tions and get the same results. 

Another practical suggestion is that we 
begin to plumb the possibilities of friend- 
ship. Occasionally one sees a genuine ease 
of a Jonathan and David companionship. 
In that classical instance, as will be re- 
called, Jonathan had every actual reason 
to hate David, since the latter was to 
ascend the throne in his stead, and David 
had every reason to fear Jonathan since 
the latter was the most likely person to 
try to do him harm. Yet according to the 
Biblical account, there was a moral and 

(Continued on page 101) 


“The Only Solution is Pressure in Favor of Enforcement”—William Howard Taft, Nov. 21, 1928. 
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Only Those Who Go to Church Have a Right 
to Hold Its Offices 


People who do not attend services ought to be considered non-members 


HE other evening at the Boston Uni- 

tarian Club I sat next to a gentleman 
of another communion who had come out 
to hear his Bishop [Sherrill] speak to our 
laymen and to be with some old Unitarian 
friends. He said, “The Unitarians don’t 
go to church and are proud of it.” That 
was before the Bishop’s address. After- 
ward he said, “If the Bishop had been 
talking to his own people, he would have 
been a little freer in reminding them that 
they ought to go to church.” 
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These remarks put two facts before us 
which we ought to face with all serious- 
ness and with deep humility. 

First, Unitarians, many thousands of 
them, do not go to church, and are proud 
of it. They boast about it to one another. 

Second, Unitarian clergymen, unlike the 
leaders in some other communions, do not 
lay a great deal of emphasis on church- 
manship when they are talking to their 
laymen. 

It seems to be simply not the thing 
to do for a Unitarian preacher to get 
right up on his feet and tell his people 
that they are failing in their responsibility 
to the church, particularly in the matter 
of church attendance. 

I am told that, if this were done, people 
would pay no attention to the minister 
whg did it. He would only make himself 
unpopular, and no good would come from 
it. What do we mean by “unpopular?” 
A glance at the usual Unitarian congre- 
gation must convince anybody that Uni- 
tarian preachers are not now “popular” 
with their people as far as their attendance 
at church shows. We must choose between 
two kinds of popularity. It is one thing 
to be well-liked socially, but it is another 
thing to be respected as a leader who 
places squarely upon the shoulders of his 
_ people their responsibility for the building 
_ of a liberal church in America. 

_ The laymen in our church are as fine 
‘i a group of men as one is likely to find 
_ anywhere, but they have lost their respect 
_ for the church mainly because they have 
lost their respect for the minister. They 
_ look upon him as a timid and useless ap- 
_ pendage to their lives who dares not re- 
_ mind them boldly of their neglect of or- 
ga religion in the fear of losing their 
annual contribution. — 

‘There is not the slightest doubt in my 
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The author is minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Lynn, Mass. His 
zeal is not greater than his church- 
manship. Like the watchman on the 
tower, he makes everybody hear. And 
let all hearken! 


mind that any Unitarian pastor, whose 
words and conduct are motivated by a 
genuine love of his people and the church, 
need not fear that he will lose in the 
long run by insisting that membership in 
our church cannot be honorably maintained 
on an absentee basis. Instead of losing 
the confidence of his people by such insist- 
ence, the minister can, in my opinion, se- 
cure and hold that confidence in no other 
way. If he follows the method now in 
vogue, and apologetically tries to coax 
people into coming to church, he will grad- 
ually but inevitably lose the respect of 
all strong-minded persons. Such persons 
will admire a man who believes so strongly 
in what he is doing that he speaks as 
one having an authority out of a genuine 
moral conviction of the importance of his 


job. 
+ 

I have enough faith in the common sense 
and fair-mindedness of our Unitarian laity 
to believe that down deep in their hearts 
they would like to have a generation of 
ministers who would hold before them 
in no uncertain terms the idea of regu- 
lar church attendance as the only effec- 
tive way of supporting the ideal of a free 
church. I believe that every minister 
should say to his people: 


“T have come here to be the serv- 
ant of the members of this church, 
but I cannot honestly look upon people 
who never or seldom come to church 
as actually members of my congrega- 
tion, or as having any right to advise 
with me about the conduct of my min- 
istry. I want to be told how to do 
my work better, but that advice must 
come from those who attend chwrch, 
and I will take it from no others. I 
will consider sincerely and seriously 
every bit of counsel that is given me 
about my ministry by those who are 
attendants, and we shall work to- 
gether as mutual partners in a great 
enterprise, but there is to be one cri- 
terion of church membership, and one 
only, that is faithful attendance at the 
services of the church.” 


Such a stand on the part of the min- 
isters might be misunderstood by a few. 
It might cause the loss of a few contri- 
butions at first. No minister should dare 
to take such a position from any motives 
save those of a consuming love for the 
church and the people. But if any consid- 
erable number of our clergymen were to 
take this stand openly, with entire will- 
ingness to suffer the consequences and the 
courage to see it through, we should soon 
find ourselves well on the way toward the 
re-creation of the free church in America! 

We are now under a curse of absentee 
landlordism. In the first place we min- 
isters are often chosen by a group of 
people who have never been in the habit of 
going to church and have no serious in- 
tention, when they call us to become the 
pastor, of ever doing so. We are contin- 
ually embarrassed in our efforts to do 
solid and constructive preaching by having 
people criticize us on the basis of a single 
sermon which they chanced to hear, when 
the only possible way in which the sermon 
could have been thoroughly understood 
would have been as a link in a long chain 
of careful efforts to lay the ground-work 
for a modern faith in the religious life. 

It is now true in so many of our churches 
that the very people who keep them up, 
in the sense of financial support, are 
actually the people who keep them down, 
in the sense of trying to manage some- 
thing with which they are not at all 
familiar. 

Standing committees and boards of trus- 
tees are so frequently composed of per- 
sons whose failure to attend church re- 
duces our work to a farce, that it is no 
wonder newcomers often gain the impres- 
sion that there is no real connection be- 
tween church attendance and church man- 
agement, 


a- 


The people who hear the sermons and 
who participate in the worship of the 
church are the people who should have 
everything to say about those sermons 
and that worship, and nobody else. If it 
were felt by the people generally that 
faithful attendance were an absolute pre- 
requisite to the holding of any position of 
responsibility in the church, and if those 
who do attend regularly were the ones ac- 
tually to be given the management of 
church affairs, this would tend to get rid 
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of the difficulties we now experience in 
trying to secure officials who will actually 
take an interest in the church. 


It has always seemed to me to be 
. the height of folly to elect anyone to 
a@ church office in the hope that he 
will come to services after he has been 
thus elected. It is very bad chwrch- 
manship. There have been, of course, 
times when it has worked, but gen- 
erally it does not, often the result is 
an oficial board the members of which 
do not know the people who do come 
to church, do not understand what 
the minister is driving at in his work, 
and consequently the administration of 
the church is carried on by persons 
who are astoundingly ignorant of what 
is actually happening. 


An office in the church should never 
go begging. Make offices a genuine reward 
for faithful attendance, let it be known 
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then that when a person is elected it is 
because he has given evidence of real 
churchmanship. It will not be long until 
church offices will be looked upon as an 
honor and not as an imposition. How can 
anyone who seldom comes to church be 
expected to have the intelligent enthusi- 
asm necessary for the successful man- 
agement of church affairs? Consider the 
ridiculous farce of hearing a parish com- 
mittee, whose members do not come to 
services, discuss ways and means of in- 
ereasing church attendance! 

If we put our churches in the hands 
of the people who attend them, and keep 
them in those hands, we shall be on the 
road to a revitalized liberalism. Theologi- 
cal difficulties will soon adjust themselves. 
People and minister, working together in 
the bonds of love, will quickly discover 
the needs of the soul, and those needs will 
be increasingly met by preaching which 
will grow amazingly in power and effec- 
tiveness. 
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I believe many thousands of people are 
half-consciously seeking a chance to emerge 
as devoted members of a liberal church. 
But they must first see the church as a 
body disciplined in obedience to the ideal 
which commands the respect of that center 
in our natures which yearns for some- 
thing in life that, figuratively speaking, 
brings us together on our knees. 

Our church a knighthood of the new 
order! The greatest satisfaction comes 
when we feel in our hearts that we are 
steadfast and true to the best we know. 
Membership in the liberal church will yield 
that satisfaction when it becomes a com- 
manding obligation. To borrow Chaucer's 
words, we need laymen every one of whom 
is “a veray parfit gentil knight’, and 
parsons who, like Chaucer’s, love the 
people, yet hesitate not, when occasion de- 
mands it, to ‘‘snybben sharply for the 
nonys.” 


The Art of Bemg Human 


Religion that brings joy, freedom, and gladness 


N the ship which brought me back 

from .Liverpool I became acquainted 
with a young Englishman who, after hay- 
ing lived in our country for four years, had 
been home on a brief visit to his parents 
in London. This young man had become 
alienated from Orthodox Christianity. He 
was groping for a religion that would help 
him to live a life in keeping with all the 
wonderful discoveries of new truth in the 
twentieth century. When I told him about 
Unitarianism he turned to me with a great 
deal of interest and asked me to send to 
his home in another state any publications 
that might explain further to him the 
tenets of our Faith. I sent him a copy of 
Dr. William L. Sullivan’s splendid little 
book, “From the Gospel to the Creeds”, 
and some of our best expository tracts on 
the history and teaching of our liberal 
faith. At the same time I wrote to a min- 
ister of my acquaintance in the city to 
which the young man lived giving him his 
name and address, expressing the hope 
that he might find an early opportunity to 
call upon him and invite him to his church. 
I received from my brother minister a 
formal and polite typewritten letter in 
which he said he would put the young 
man’s name on the mailing list so that 
he might receive the monthly church bulle- 
tin, but that he did not have any time 
to make parish calls. 

Contrast this aloofness with the earnest 
zeal of any Roman Catholic priest who 
will go anywhere at any time to win a 
convert. Contrast it with the merciful hu- 
manity of Dr. Grenfell who will travel for 
hundreds of miles over Labrador’s frozen 
wastes in order to bring help and succor to 
any human being in need. Contrast it with 
the generous service of the first great 
Christian missionary. Do you realize that 
not one of us would ever have heard of 
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the Christian gospel if it had not been 
for the earnest zeal of Paul of Tarsus? 
He traveled many miles and bore hardship, 
affliction, and persecution in order to make 
known the good news of Jesus Christ. He 
was martyred for his faith. For months 
before he was put to death he suffered, 
with patience and courage, in a Roman 
prison the while he penned the glorious 
letters which have become the strength 
and inspiration of the whole Christian 
Church. 
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To lose the human touch, to lose the 
close contact with our fellow men is the 
very last thing that any man will ever do 
if he hopes to minister after the manner 
of Jesus Christ. How can any minister 
preach a helpful sermon if he knows 
nothing about the personal needs and prob- 
lems of his people? For myself I treasure 
as the shining hours of my ministry those 
visits to the sick and the dying which 
have brought to them a morsel of spiritual 
strength and comfort in their times of 
travail and suffering. I pray for my brother 
minister the renewal of the practice of 
parish calling so that he may discover the 
supreme value of the touch of human 
hands and the constant need for close per- 
sonal contact with his fellow men. 


The touch of human hands— 

That is the boon we ask; 

For groping, day by day, 

Along the stony way 

We need the comrade heart 

That understands 

And the warmth, the living warmth 
Of human hands. 


When Germany was received into the 
League of Nations four years ago, Briand, 
the Foreign Minister for France, at a tense 


dramatic moment in the deliberations, rose 
in the Assembly of the League and made 
an impassioned speech of reconciliation 
in reply to Stresemann’s earnest plea for 
German recognition. It was an event 
brought to a happy climax because of the 
broad human sympathy of these two lead- 
ers. Both men had risen from the lowest 
social rank to occupy positions of the 
highest political importance in their re- 
spective countries. This agreement was. 
further enhanced by a very friendly meet- 
ing which these two men had at this time. 
During the delicate negotiations pertain- 
ing to this occasion both Briand and 
Stresemann were housed in two of the 
most prominent and fashionable hotels in 
Geneva, surrounded by pomp and splen- 
dour and followed about by a retinue of 
satellites. Had they been men of a differ- 
ent calibre they would have staged a love- 
feast in the form of a dramatic and spec- 
tacular bit of pageantry. Instead, by mu- 
tual inclination, they quietly slipped away 
to a little inn on the French border where 
for five hours they discussed, as man to 
man, the things of vital interest to their 
respective countries. That event marked 
a new kind of diplomacy in Europe. It has 
never yet been revealed in any detail what 
these two men talked about that after- 
noon, but it is known that the chief theme 
under discussion was the “humanizing” of 
the Versailles Treaty, a process to which 
both these foreign secretaries heartily 
committed themselves. 

Because of the large-hearted, open- 
minded frankness and charity of these 
two human beings, France and Germany— 
the two most bitter enemies in Europe— 
were brought together for reconstruction 
and a new era of peace and progress. 

One of the most important events of the 
year 1927 was the thrilling achievement 
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of Charles A. Lindbergh’s lone flight across 
the Atlantic. It was a triumph in diplo- 
macy as well as in the science of aviation. 
Strained relations existed at that time be- 
tween France and America, due in part 
to the debt agreement and to the feeling 
which the French people had that we 
were utterly indifferent to their need for 
national security. When Lindbergh arrived 
in Paris all that bitter feeling in France 
was changed. His coming caused a wave 
of friendliness to be wafted by the winds 
of cordial good feeling from the shore of 
France to the shore of America. He has 
been well-named “our unofficial ambas- 
sador”’. His equally daring flight to Mexico 
and the smaller republics of Central 
America won friends for America wher- 
ever he went. The recent friendly Pan- 
American Conference held at Cuba was 
a glowing tribute to the captivating power 
of his personality. How has he done it? 
By defeating Fame! By remaining in the 
face of the well-earned laudations of the 
people of two continents the same un- 
spoiled, modest and manly human being 
as when, unknown, he set forth on his 
daring flight into the perils and hazards 
of the untried winds and currents of the 
Atlantic. It is this fine human element in 
Lindbergh’s character which has endeared 
him to the whole world. 
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Of the same mental and spiritual cali- 
bre is Admiral Richard HE. Byrd, master 
aviator and conqueror of the two poles. 
His modesty is commensurate with his 
courage. Have you noticed the generous 
tribute which he paid to the men who 
went with him? In all his speeches and 
writings he emphasizes the fact that the 
heroic achievement is a social triumph. He 
frankly says to the whole world that no 
man is a self-made hero any more than 
one can expect to find a self-made captain 
of industry. He also belongs to the fra- 
ternity of gallant human beings. 

The Geneva Conference of 1928 should 


have stood forth in history as a triumph 


for international disarmament and world 


peace, but it failed because it ignored the ~ 


human quality. This conference was 
manned by experts who had lost sight of 
the human factor altogether. They weighed 
battleships. They measured guns. They 
ealculated the killing power of their fight- 
ing machines. Their conference failed be- 
cause they went at the problem from the 
wrong end. Imagine any two neighbors 
in a community trying to base their friend- 
ship for each other upon the length of 
the knives which they carried in their 
belts, the bore of their rifles, or the swift- 
ness of their automatics. How absurd, 
how unfriendly, how un-Christian would 
be such a procedure! It was something 
like that which the Geneva Conference 
tried to do and it failed because of its 
wrong attitude. Then about a year later 
the report went forth that Ramsay Mac- 
Donald was coming across the ocean to 
shake hands with Herbert Hoover and 
convey the friendly greetings of the people 
of the British Empire to the people of the 
United States of America. These two 
great chiefs met in a most informal way. 


-. 
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They sat on a log in the woods and smoked 
and talked. The success of the London 
Conference was, in large measure, due 
to that friendly meeting and in that 
handclasp lay the destiny of millions of 
human beings. Again it was the touch of 
human hands and hearts throbbing in 
unison to the upward pull of a mighty 
ideal. To be a Human Being is the most 
praiseworthy degree that the world can 
bestow upon any man or woman. The ex- 
ternal distinctions of rank or title that 
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The priest is never in trouble; the 
prophet is never out of it. 


—OCOharles HE. Jefferson. 


The true liberal insists not only upon 
freedom for his own mind, but upon a 
similar freedom for every mind. 

—John H. Dietrich. 


Is a man God-forsaken? It is because he 
first has forsaken God !—Frank C. Doan. 


I cannot believe that the individual 
survives the death of his body, although 
feeble souls harbor such thoughts through 
fear or ridiculous egotism. 

—Professor Hinstein. 


Life for all of us is more tolerable under 
Hoover—weak though he may be as a 
president—than ‘‘under the _ strutting 
Mussolini”’.—Rev. L. M. Birkhead. 


Man has taken to himself again his own 
weapons; Will and Worship and Reason 
and Vision of the Plan in Things; and 
we are once more in the morning of the 
world.—G@. K. Chesterton. 


What is a pessimist but a man with a 
cold in his head.—St. John Ervine. 


Toleration only came in when Faith 
went out.—Catholic Encyclopedia. 


Man’s giant intellect is piercing the un- 
seen.— Dilworth Lupton. ) 


Liberty is for those who earn it; the 
strong cannot bequeath it to the weak. 
—Robert Quillen. 


That is what I mean by religion, con- 
nection with a Power outside ourselves 
that moves us to the accomplishment of 
worthy ends.—Dr. Frank 8S. C. Wicks. 


a man may carry are trivial compared 
to this one. Whether a man be rich or 
poor, famous or obscure, if only he will act 
and talk like a human being without any 
affectation or conceited airs, the world 
will gladly take him to its heart even 
though he be clothed in the humblest 
human form that God ever made. 

We need also to be human in our reli- 
gious doctrines and beliefs. To draw a 
contrast between Jonathan Edwards and 
Robert Burns is perhaps the best way to 
show you the difference between a reli- 
gion that is inhuman and one that is 
human. Jonathan Edwards was one of the 
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most profound philosophical thinkers that 
America has ever produced. Yet he be- 
lieved in the literal hell-fire and damna- 
tion of Calvinism in such a way that it 
horrifies us when we try to conceive it. 
He was in terrible earnestness about the 
expounding of his doctrines. When he 
preached, in the Northampton Church, his 
sermon entitled, “The Souls of Sinners in 
the Hands of an Angry God”, one man 
went insane and some members of his 
congregation had to be carried out be- 
cause they had fainted. The harsh doc- 
trines of this very godly man alienated 
people from religion. His teaching caused 
his hearers to be filled with revulsion 
both against him and against the God 
whom he portrayed. Finally this brilliant 
preacher ended his days in utter loneli- 
ness. His Calvinistic theology and his 


stern Puritanism were too much for the 


rest of his fellow men. 
wa 


Robert Burns was a sinner. Yet he is 
universally loved because he touched the 
chords of the human heart in such a way 
as to express the truest natural emotion. 
He sang of the beauty of simple things— 
the wayside flower and the timorous 
mouse. He sang of the deathlessness of 
love, the dignity of labor, the common 
humanity of all men, the goodness of God, 
and the forgiveness of sin. He touches our 
hearts with laughter and he moves us with 
his pathos and pity. As he confronts the 
prospect of death he prays that God will 
forgive his waywardness and mercifully 
obliterate the stains of his sins. 


Thou know’st that Thou hast formed me 
With passions wild and strong; 

And list’ning to their witching voice 
Has often led me wrong. 


Where human weakness has come short, 
Or frailty stept aside, 

Do Thou, All Good—for such Thou art— 
In shades of darkness hide. 


Where with intention I have err’d 
No other plea I have, 

But, Thou art good; and Goodness still 
Delighteth to forgive. 


Orthodox Christianity says that Robert 
Burns has gone to Hell and Jonathan Hd- 
wards to Heaven. Yet there is not one of 
us who would not rather sing love songs 
and lyrics with Robert Burns in Hell 
than chant the unnatural, solemn, and 
sanctimonious anthems of Calvinism with 
Edwards in the Orthodox Heaven. 

My own belief is, however, that both 
these great souls are safe in the bosom 
of God—both men learning something of 
mutual help from each other, the over- 
solemn theologian learning to sing some 
of Burns’s songs, the wayward poet learn- 
ing some of the eternal truth taught by 
the great theologian. 

When a man is brought up under the 
influence of an inhuman religion, his soul 
is filled with fear and dread, bigotry and 
intolerance. When a man is blessed with 
a human religion, he is in possession of 
the perfect love which casteth out fear. 
He is filled with joy and gladness and 
knowledge of the living God. 
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Unitarianism is a human religion in that 
it has brought joy, freedom, gladness, and 
a new vision of God wherever it has be- 
come known. Unitarianism is a human re- 
ligion in that it has been one of the great- 
est contributors to human betterment dur- 
ing its whole history. 

When a man has a religion that is 
human, it hallows all his personal relation- 
ship. It purges his social life. It human- 
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izes his business and industry. It puts 
ennobling ideals into his political life. It 
keeps him aspiring after the righteousness 
that was in Christ. It sends him in humble 
dependence into the secret chamber of 
prayer with the earnest cry that he may 
be enabled to do a man’s work in the 
world, and that when his work is ended 
he may hear in benediction the “Well 
Done!” of his Heavenly Father. 


On Making A Hymn Book 


Il. Hymns New and Old 
EDWIN FAIRLEY 


How and why changes were made 
in some familiar songs, and other ad- 
ventures of the committee which has 
made a new book for the church 
school, are told concisely and vitally. 


HIS article will be concerned with 

emendations of old hymns and the in- 
clusion of new hymns. Some hymns ought 
to be emended. Some emendations which 
I can mention have been happy, for ex- 
ample, in Wesley’s famous “Hark, the 
herald angels sing’, the first line was 
originally “Hark how all the welkin 
rings”. In Toplady’s “Rock of Ages” the 
line, “When my eye-lids close in death” 
was originally ‘““When my eye strings snap 
in death’. In general, however, emenda- 
tions are to be discouraged. We have made 
none with hymns of living authors with- 
out the consent of the author. Sometimes 
the author does it himself. Hosmer’s “O 
beautiful my country”, originally con- 
tained the rough lines, “Be it thy pride 
to lift up the manhood of the poor” which 
the author or some judicious friend 
changed to a manifest improvement to 
read “Be it thy pride to cherish”. In some 
hymns where Jesus is prayed to, we have 
changed Jesus to Father, as in “Father 
give the weary”, in “Now the day is over’. 
We have several centos, that is hymns 
which we have cut down and rearranged 
from longer hymns, but have not changed 
the author’s actual language. One ‘Holy 
Sabbath”, becomes “Quiet Sunday”. 
“Pather in heaven” becomes “O God our 
Father’. In Milman’s “Ride On”, we have 


changed “God” to “Christ” in the line 
“Then take, O Christ, thy power and 
reign”. 


Some older readings we have_restored. 
Most hymn books give Whittier’s “Dear 
Lord and Father of Mankind, forgive our 
feverish ways”. Whittier wrote foolish, 
and we give it so. Isaac Watts’s “Our God, 
our help in ages past” has become in most 
books “O God”, but we have gone back to 
the original as better. 

I have long been interested in the dis- 
covery of new and worthy hymns as a sort 
of adventure. I always count that a red- 
letter day when a new and singable and 
inspiring hymn dawns upon my horizon. 
I shall remember as long as I live the Sun- 
day evening in Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Trenton, N.J., when I first heard Baker’s 
“The King of Love my Shepherd is” to 
John Bacchus Dyke’s tune “Dominus 
Regit Me”; and the dark day when I com- 


mitted to memory all six verses of Whit- 
tier’s ‘Dear Lord and Father of mankind”, 
so that since that day I have not needed 
a book to sing those words. Another of 
my favorites is Theodore C. Williams’s 
“When thy heart with joy o’er flowing”, 
ending with the fine couplet 

When thy heart enfolds a brother, 

God is there; 


and John Addington Symonds 


These things shall be, a loftier race 
Than ere the world hath seen shall rise; 


or Phillips Brooks’s 
O little town of Bethlehem ; 
or Sears’s 
It came upon the midnight clear; 


or almost any number of others. 

Mrs. Fairley says that I have poems 
and hymns just as other people have the 
measles, and as there is nothing patho- 
logical in my havings, I don’t object to the 
figure of speech. 

Perhaps, then, you will understand that 
I have had a lot of adventures in making 
this book, for I have come upon a number 
of new hymns, some of which, I feel rea- 
sonably certain, will take their places in 
the great cathedral of English praise. I 
am putting in Carlyle’s “So here hath 
been dawning another blue day’, Steven- 
son’s “The world is so full of a number 
of things”, Browning’s Pippa’s song “The 
year’s at the spring’, two of Hmily Dick- 
inson’s “I never saw a moor”, and “If I 
can stop one heart from breaking” ; Lizette 
Woodworth Reese’s “Glad that I live am 
I”; Ernest Myers’s 


Now in life’s breezy morning, 
Here on life’s sunny shore, 

To all the powers of falsehood 
We vow eternal war; 


Coleridge’s “He prayeth best who loveth 
best”, from the “Ancient Mariner”; Ter- 
tius Van Dyke’s 


O God, whose voice is ever heard 

By seeking, listening men, 

We thank thee for thy living word, 
“Go forth, begin again”, 


written for a pageant at a Saratoga cele- 
bration and never before included in a 
hymn book to my knowledge. Then there 
is Maltbie D. Babcock’s 

Back of the loaf the snowy flour. 


To the leaders in Ethical Culture, we 
are indebted for six good hymns. Percival 
Chubb has given us 
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Light of ages shed by man 
Since his search for Good began, 
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and 
We lift our hearts in thanks to-day 
For all the gifts of life, 
and 
Hail we now the happy morn; 


Anna Garlin Spencer’s 
Hail the hero workers 
Of the mighty past; 
Henry Neuman’s 
As winter days foretoken Spring; 
and Felix Adler’s 
Hail the glorious golden city. 


I am proud, too, to be able to include a 
poem by the Irish poet, James Stephens, 
addressed to the little creatures of the 
earth, so often abused. It is so good that 
I am quoting it all. 


Little things that run and quail 

And die in silence and despair; 

Little things that fight and fail 

And fall on sea and earth and air; 

All trapped and frightened little things 
The mouse, the coney, hear our prayer: 
As we forgive those done to us, 

The lamb, the linnet, and the hare, 
Forgive us all our trespasses, 

Little creatures everywhere. 


Under the head of adventure I should 
like to include the discovery of new hymn 
writers. I can hardly include my college 
classmate, Allen Eastman Cross, our class 
poet in college, under the head of dis- 
coveries, as his hymns have already made 
their way into a number of hymnals, 
greatly to the advantage of the hymnals. 
His recent volume “Pass on the Torch” 
is probably known to you. He has given 
me carte blanche to include any of his 
work I see fit. I have put in his “House 
of Brotherhood”, and a beautiful “Child 
Jesus Sings”, which so far as I know has 
never appeared in a hymn book before, 

The Hymn Society has been helpful. Its 
secretary, Miss Emily S. Perkins of River- 
dale, N.Y., has given me many texts and 
has herself contributed a tune. Carl F. 
Price, editor, author, and composer, has 
helped me on many questions of author- 
ship and copyright, and has given me a 
tune composed in his family. Others in 
various parts of the country have con- 
tributed,—from a lady in Bangor, Maine, 
who stayed home from church one wintry 
Sunday to recall from memory one of her 
childhood hymns, to our talented minister 
in Wellesley Hills, Mass., Rey. Walter S. 
Swisher, who has given me several new 
tunes and at least one new hymn. 

One of the great good fortunes of our 
work has been the aid given us by Miss 
Marguerite Emilio, of Salem, Mass., who 
has a restrained but active imagination 
and a real gift for lyrical expression. She 
has been our mainstay in creative work, 
when we needed some particular interpre- 
tation of the impact of religion on modern 
life. Not only in contributing her rich 
poems, but also in giving us emendations, 
rearrangements, and short and pithy verse | 
for music which we wished to include, 
she has been of great service to us. Her 
Doxology is already in wide use among 
our churches. I confidently predict for her 
a prominent place in the regard of hym- 
nologists in the future. 
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Significant 


Sentiments 


Youth Eden 


A fault with American education ob- 
vious to many acquainted both with 
European and American youth is detailed 
by Mrs. Katherine Fullerton Gerould in 
The Forum. This fault, particularly in 
the education of girls, “is that it does 
not prepare youth for maturity”. 

“No young man or woman”, says Mrs. 
Gerould, “is thrown more completely on 
his or her own resources than the young 
American; yet no young thing, in any 
modern civilization, is less prepared for 
independence. ‘That is the real evil at the 
heart of our social life... .. We try to 
make youth Eden; and though we fling 
our children inexorably, at a given age, 
into the rigors of an adult life, we have 
steadily done our best to keep out of Eden 
any foreknowledge of the post-Eden state 
of things.” 

Prevalence of divorce in the United 
States is suggested by Mrs. Gerould as 
a result. For, how can a “girl who has 
never had any burden laid on her slim 
shoulders choose wisely the man whose 
chief role in life must be to share bur- 
dens with her? If she does not know the 
‘feel’ of a burden on her own back, how 
ean she estimate his burden-bearing 
capacity?” 

We inoculate our children, we psycho- 
analyze them, we spend feverish hours in 
trying to discover their “bent”, or deter- 
mine their type and temperament. 

But do not, says Mrs. Gerould, as 
Europeans do, “prepare them, by disci- 
pline, responsibility, rigid and accurate 
thinking, for the tasks and undertakings 
of maturity”. 


Better Hard Up 


“Byery year the doctors grow more cer- 
_tain that the healthiest generation the 
country has known is now rising around 
us.” This statement, made by the London 
eorrespondent of The Manchester Guard- 
iam, is as true in the United States as in 
England. This any American doctor knows 
if he is aware of the excellent hygiene 
instruction now generally given in Ameri- 
can public schools and the growing knowl- 
edge of the relation of the hormones to 
health. “The severe slump” in medical 
practice reported in the English news- 
paper is paralleled by a decline in the 
United States. Reasons for this are given 
as follows: 

“First, scarcity of money, which has 
reduced the supply of patients. Imaginary 
inyalids who in good times fly to doctors 
at every mistaken sympton have been shy 
on the wing this year. There has been 
less overeating and overdrinking, the 
effects of which provide a fair percentage 
of a doctor’s income in all classes. 

“People take better care of themselves 
generally when they are hard up, fearing 
the results on their business should they 
be ill. The occasional invalid is now in- 
clined to stick at work and not con- 

sult a doctor, who might advise him to 


rest. The slimming craze with women has 
helped doctors a little in certain depart- 
ments but generally has meant a big loss 
to them, especially among middle-aged 
clients. 

“Another reason that has interfered 
with doctors’ incomes is the improvement 
in health in children, which becomes more 
noticeable every year. Altogether, the im- 
provement in health through better hygi- 
enic and dietetic education is surprising 
the experts.” 


The New Decade 


Governor Albert C. Ritchie of “the 
Maryland Free State” believes “the coun- 
try is entering a decade which will see a 
new economic and political dispensation 
in which the ideals and principles incar- 
nate in our Maryland traditions ,and in- 
stitutions will find fulfillment’. ; 

These traditions are ‘toleration in all 
things and to all people; ordered liberty 
for the individual and the right to follow 
his own pursuits so as to secure his own 
happiness in his own way, so long as he 
does not interfere with like rights of 
others or the recognized sanctions of so- 
ciety, and a self-governing State free to 
settle its own problems in conformity 
with the needs of its people, who should 
be unhampered by an excess of govern- 
ment from within and by undue Federal 
supervision or interference from without.” 

In regard to unemployment, Governor 
Ritchie holds that what is immediately 
necessary “is for business to recognize 
that primarily the problem belongs to it 
and not the State’. The Governor does 
not want the State to grant doles and 
regulate industry. He wants industry “‘to 
evolve its own forms of prevention and 
put the burden of unemployment on its 
own economic surplus. . . . Here we be- 
lieve that government should mind its 
own business. We believe that the people 
who are the least governed are best 
governed.” 


By Faith Relativity 


The strange fact that science, once the 
alleged destroyer of religious faith, is now 
causing a rebirth of faith, was asserted 
by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler in an ad- 
dress before the Newman clubs of New 
York. 

Natural science has moved a long way 
from where it was when Herbert Spencer, 
the great agnostic, interpreted it fifty or 
sixty years ago, said Dr. Butler. “The new 
insight of mathematics and physics has 
revealed a new world to the mind. It has 
shown us that the infinitely great and the 
infinitely small exist side by side in a 
fashion we had never contemplated, and 
that no human mind is capable of under- 
standing these concepts except through the 
medium of faith.” That is to say, in the 


opinion of Dr. Butler, Professors Hinstein, 


Eddington, Millikan, et al., have conceived 
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theories too great for intelligible scientific 
proof, and can believe in their theories 
only through the medium of faith. Once, 
through faith, men believed in the creation 
of the universe in six days; now, through 
faith, they believe in relativity. 

“That is the latest word of twentieth 
century science”, declared Dr. Butler. “It 
is a most extraordinary and beautiful use 
of mathematics and physics that it should 
bring us back to the insight from which 
human faith and intelligence started so 
long ago.” 


Traditions or Lunatics 


Drawing a line between traditions and 
traditionalism, Prof. A. E. Taylor, Gif- 
ford lecturer, presents a closely-reasoned 
argument for authority in religion. He 
believes that religious beliefs implied by 
morality must be embodied, if they are to 
be effective, in some concrete religion, with 
its divine revelation, traditional author- 
ity, formulated creed, and _ established 
ritual. 

“Tt is a curious paradox”, he says, “that 
an age as alive as our own to the neces- 
sity for association and shared work in 
the prosecution of science and the value 
of a great inheritance of tradition for the 
production of living art, should tend to 
be resentfully suspicious of the suggestion 
that the same conscious fellowship in a 
great community of the living and the 
dead is equally important for the soul’s 
religious life.” 

We should respect, Professor Taylor be- 
lieves, the body of religious truth of the 
past as we respect the body of. scientific 
truth, having as great regard for churches 
as we have for Royal Societies and acad- 
emies; for, he says, “organized and ac- 
cumulated tradition plays the same part 
in both as conservator of sanity and pro- 
tectress against the tragedy: of futile 
effort.” 

Churches, as houses of tradition, “are 
edged tools, if you like, but necessary 
tools. You cannot, to be sure, conserve 
sanity in thought, art, or living, without 
some risk of occasional cramping of 
genius. But without some organized pro- 
tection of sanity the world would be filled 
not with men of genius, but with ‘cranks’, 
faddists and lunatics. 

“The real enemies of spiritual life in all 
its manifestations are not conventions and 
traditions, but conventionalism and tradi- 
tionalism, outward respect for the letter 
of traditions, or the form of institutions, 
which are no longer alive.’ We should 
venerate authority, but should not ven- 
erate authority because it is authority, 
but because it has represented, and still 
may represent, truth. 


A Limerick 


The inexplicable beneficence of religion 
is the subject of a limerick by Dr. Arthur 
Smith: 


The Church isn’t “some place to go”, 
_ Or attendance a “thing that you owe”. 
There you learn how to live, 

Get more than you give. 
Explain it? Oh, goodness me, no! 
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“Let everything be done with a view to building.’ 
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BOSTON, MASS., JANUARY 29, 1931. 


A Mammoth Muddle 


PROHIETELOS gets the once over from the Presi- 

dent’s learned commission headed by George W. 
Wickersham. And what of it? says the unexcitable 
citizen. Is there anything new in the facts pre- 
sented or in the mixed opinions of the eleven mem- 
bers? The report is in one respect a unique creation. 
All but one of the eleven members sign the commis- 
sion’s document, and every one signs a minority 
report, in effect, by giving out an explanatory per- 
sonal statement that either partly repudiates the 
opus magnum or largely apologizes for it. 

In a way this curiosity is indicative of the al- 
coholic muddle of the American mind. The com- 
mission is as close to the average person’s want of 
decisive intelligence as one could hope to find. 
Some editors are hot in castigation and think the 
signers are evading the issue; we are more chari- 
table and probably nearer to the truth in saying 
they did the poor best they could. How few people 
know how to think! They gather facts enough to 
persuade the world and turn it upside down, and 
then they show they are not qualified to use their 
materials because they come to conclusions almost 
entirely emotional and prejudiced. 

No other judgment in this matter is possible for 
us, at least, as we give our best concentration to 
the labor which has brought forth an indecisive and 
almost futile result. 

We have one thing to say, and it is that we do 
not agree at all that the American people, properly 
instructed, will become increasingly lawless about 
alcoholic drink. The editors of the American press 
could cure the liquor-reds of this country as they 
restrain the economic reds; they could do this by 
giving space and encouragement in their news and 
editorial pages to the physical, moral, economic, 
and social advantages of temperance. Without 
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damning prohibition, they could render a great 
patriotic and humanitarian service by an educa- 
tional policy in sobriety, a virtue that they rarely 
if ever mention. The number of violators of the 
prohibition law is not greater than the number 
who are guilty of dishonesty, or lying, or un- 
chastity. The report of the President’s commission 
lacks moral conviction, ethical idealism, faith in 
inherent human dignity and purpose, and that high 
courage that we have considered a mark of the 
leaders of our country. 

Among the masses of people, the effect of the 
mammoth production will be almost nothing; but 
the men and women who devote their lives to the 
improvement of human life in mind, body, and 
estate, will gird on their whole armor again with 
faith, for their cause has in no wise suffered, and 
they have the President with them. Prohibition is 
the feasible way to temperance. 


Despairing of Liberty 


IBERTY RECEIVES a severe though not mortal 
blow from one of the best known of modernists. 

In a meeting where several varieties of religious 
opinion were uttered by church leaders, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, who has stout brains and does much good 
in the economic and social field, declared, after a 
liberal had spoken, “There is no power in liberal- 
ism.” He enlarged on that sentence, and, as for his 
faith, it is plain that he stands neither on one side 
nor the other, but somehow on both. He believes 
now in authority, and the great Catholic church im- 
presses him awfully; and again in liberty, but so 
tepidly and cautiously, it is as though he did not 
believe it at all. That is the truth about Dr. Niebuhr. 
We believe he has been forced by recent events, 
especially the change in theology (in which subject 
he never had much interest), to think through to 
the ultimate faith that every man must have if he 
is going to be a true leader and take his disciples 
anywhere. We entertain a great interest in Dr. 
Niebuhr, who though not an outstanding original 
thinker is a good popularizer of such masters as 
Max Weber and Richard H. Tawney. Their field is 
the relation of economics to religious belief. But 
they are not theologians, and in their writings they 
do not make out a case of ultimate doctrines in 
religion. They are historians with an hypothesis 
that Protestantism has produced our system called 
capitalism, with all the other details of a national- 
istic and sectarian civilization. On that thesis they 
have done significant work. We believe they are 
right, and that Dr. Niebuhr (who has a flair for 
eloquent phrasing) is right. But none of these three 
men goes down to the root of the matter. You can- 
not call any human job finished until you have a 
philosophy to explain why things are as they are; 
and, if things are bad, as they are to-day even to 
the point of disaster, you must have another phi- 
losophy that gives promise of making things good. 
Such wisdom we look for in vain in Dr. Niebuhr. 
He is altogether confused, we think. His inability 
to extricate himself from both horns, authority and 
liberty, is embarrassing. What is he for? He cannot 
have it both ways. It is either one thing or the 
other. Now that is exactly what many modernists 
know. They cannot longer accept, in the face of an 
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angry God, the old theology of Christ and his re- 
demptive atonement, and yet if they say they can- 
not, and attempt to set up a new theology, they are 
in for it, for they are all in churches which number 
anywhere from sixty to one hundred per cent. or- 
thodox membership, and heresy hunts are as of 
yore just around the corner. 

We have said more than once that Dr. Niebuhr 
and his kind would come one day to the necessity 
of taking their theological or philosophical stand. 
The day has arrived. He has renounced most incon- 
sistently the liberal foundation upon which alone 
he can possibly stand with his unquestioned liberal 
economic gospel. Economics and theology hang to- 
gether. His speech which we have read with care is 
a typical product of a state of mind which William 
James called divided. One sentence counterbalances 
another with rhetorical nicety but intellectual 
neutralization. We agree with all he says about 
Protestant division and anarchy but he has the 
wrong reason. It is due not to the variety of ideas 
and the individualism of the churches, for Prot- 
estants are virtually of one mind. Protestantism is 
in its pathetic state because of the utter foolishness 
of the doctrines which are still held in all of the 
churches except a few rightly called liberal. That 
is why there is anarchy. Until all the orthodox 
churches find a new and better way, that is, the 
way of science, the way of fact-finding, of experi- 
ence, in getting to their ultimate religious beliefs, 
they will be out of joint with this world of reality, 
and their preachers will wear worried faces and be 
inwardly consumed with a terrible sense of their 
racked personalities. 

Look, on the other hand, at the liberals to-day. 
The spiritual leaders called humanist, of various 
types, and those others whose theism is to their 
own honest satisfaction conformed to the intelli- 
gent requirements of this day, are preaching with 
fervor and power, and they are headed somewhere. 
They have liberty, and they use their liberty to 
choose an authority which is approved everywhere 
in the world except in orthodox churches. This 
authority is the authority of reason. Such authority 
is the nearest approach to absolutism that we can 
find in all the world. It is the vital principle in 
all truly liberated men. They are not unhappy, 
neither are they insincere. They are great men, and 
they build their house of faith upon a rock. 

No one would call the world of learning divided 
at its foundations. There is a unity there. That is 
because its principle is liberty in the quest of truth, 
which is the most binding power in the universe 
for making glorious fellowship in a great purpose. 
Their method is one, also, in taking what facts 
they find and making deductions from these facts, 
and yet they are always ready, when more facts 
are available, to change their deductions. Religion 
that is really alive does this thing, also. The trouble 
in the churches is not liberty, individualism, or any 
such thing. The trouble is a sixteenth-century set 
of dogmas that must be accepted as authority on 
pain of dismissal of thinkers from their orthodox 
churches; and there is another trouble—the lack of 
courage to face the facts honestly and if necessary 


; pay the price for the freedom of the soul and the 
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progress of religion. That is what ails men like Dr. 
Niebuhr. 

When a man is free he does not waver and he is 
not muddled. He comes clean, he thinks straight, 
and he wins the hearts and the understanding of 
his fellows because he speaks with the power of 
one having authority. What he thinks—that is 
liberalism ; it is a universal way of thinking. When 
a man is a genuine liberal, he is as clearly distinct 
as his fundamentalist brother, and a great deal 
more distinct than his uncertain modernist brother. 

The whole world, if it becomes liberal, will bring 
the blessing of the solidarity of humanity, for every 
datum of liberal religion has nothing else for its 
object than this fulfillment of brotherhood, which is 
equality of status, opportunity, and friendship, born 
of a metaphysical principle that says in the very 
nature of Life, or of God, these things are; and be- 
cause they are of the essence of reality, they are and 
shall be in mankind, the world around. That, indeed, 
is what Dr. Niebuhr says in his social teaching, but 
his theological teaching is not like unto it, and that 
is the cause of his weariness of despair. 


Goethe Fortifies Us 


NE THING the Editor believes and repeats. It 
is always present in his thought and his policy 
for this journal. In small things and in great things 
he knows it is true by every test: Affirmation is the 
chief good in the world. Take, for example, the 
simple matter of personal relations among minis- 
ters in the free-church fellowship. They are very 
close to one another, they all have rather decided 
opinions as individuals, and sometimes we remark 
those who lose control of themselves and take an 
attitude predominantly of opposition to this or 
that belief or person. We know as quickly as we 
hear it or read it that if the opposition is the chief 
thing, the opponent has blundered. 

In the record of a decade we could cite many 
cases where men have gone over to the negative 
attitude in a given situation, and in every case the 
result has been unhappy because the attitude is 
against both nature and grace. It is lawless. One 
minister after another—and this we say with 
poignant regret because we love the brethren—has 
impaired his career and sometimes ruined it by 
this malignant and fatal negative state of mind and 
behavior. How many have been obliged by their 
own course to leave our ministry? How many have 
eaten their hearts out? Of all things most to be 
sought after is the positive way of life. It always 
spells success in the deepest, purest sense. It is the 
builder’s way, who is filled with the creative spirit. 
Goethe has given us eternal truth on both phases 
of this fundamental law. He says, “Every work of 
opposition is a negative work, and a negation is a 
nonentity. When I have called the bad bad, have I 
gained much by that? But if, by chance, I have 
called the good bad, I have done a great wrong. He 
who wishes to have a useful influence on his time 
ought to insult nothing. Let him not trouble him- 
self about what is absurd; let him concentrate all 
his activity on this—on the bringing to light of new 
good things. He is bound not to overthrow, but to 
build up,” 
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Books 


We Heartily Agree 


For a supposedly thick-skinned and certainly a noisy people, Ameri- 
cans make extraordinary reticent reviewers. Every literary editor knows 
how hard it is to get his critics to speak out. If they are young, they will 
be malicious without encouragement; if they are old, they will often be 
ill-natured or patronizing; but when there is need for frank and honest 
speaking, something restrains them. It may be the tolerance of an easy- 
going civilization, it may be a democratic deference to a public that does 
not like strong opinions, it may be some sense of inferiority of the high- 
brow in a low-brow civilization which makes him hesitate to speak his 
full mind for fear of rebuke. Whatever the cause, every editor knows that 
the review he publishes is often more, but sometimes less, favorable than 
the writer’s unqualified opinions, and, in the case of mildly unfavorable 
reviews particularly, every editor has his letters which repeat, “Of course 
this is a terrible book, but I have said the best I can for it.” 

We do not ask for more severe reviewing, or more enthusiastic review- 
ing, but only for more completely honest reviewing. The critic should be 
asked to say neither more nor less than he means, but, after deliberation 
and refinement of the first emotions of predilection or prejudice, to say it 
with neither favor nor fear. There is indeed nothing to justify reticence 
unless it is distrust of the editor’s willingness to publish unfavorable 
reviews, or that reluctance to come out against other opinions which 


results in the drab neutral from which no one dissents. 4 
—Henry Snipen Cansy, in The Saturday Review of Literature. 


This Freedom 


JAMBS A. FAIRLEY 


Liperty. By LHverett Dean Martin. 
York: W. W. Norton & Co. $3.00. 

Any book by Everett Dean Martin is an 
event. Few of his contemporaries have a 
broader culture, or a keener analytical 
and critical mind. There is also to his 
credit one of the finest pieces of adult 
education in the country. Down at old 
Cooper Union in lower New York, large 
audiences from the East side, and else- 
where, gather to hear notable lecturers 
from widely different fields of culture. 
But the man who draws most constantly 
is the Director of the People’s Institute 
himself. Nor are his lectures of the 
“popular” variety. One guesses that the 
subject matter of his books has been given 
to these large audiences of intellectually 
hungry people. All the stranger that Mr. 
Martin has one bias, which presents itself 
in this book, a bias that will be spoken of 
later on. The method of the book is his- 
torical. The author says in the Preface 
that he considered publishing a book with 
the title “A History of Liberty”. While 
that title was not used, the historical 
treatment has been. “In general it may be 
said that men have pursued freedom on 
at least four divergent paths. We may 
think first of liberty as a cultural achieye- 
ment.”’ “Secondly we may think of free- 
dom as’a return to nature’ (Rousseau). 
The third is “the method of self-sacrifice, 
of mastery over desire”. “Finally there is 
the idea of liberty as a ‘new start’.” This 
is the way of revolution. 

Liberty, as the Greeks understood it 
and practised it, comes nearest to being 
that which Mr. Martin himself espouses. 
“Liberty is a cultural achievement, It is 
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dependent on personal responsibility, on 
the exercise of intelligence and good taste, 
on the securing of certain immunities, 
necessary if individuals are to attain 
maturity”. To the content of liberty Chris- 
tianity added an important element: “a 
certain inwardness or subjectivity of the 
sanction of behavior. But the Christian 
has something else (than his own reason). 
He has an inner criterion. Being recon- 
ciled to God he has made the will and 
purpose of God his own, and in certain 
situations he must obey God rather than 
men. Think what that means for the in- 
dividual, what in fact it has meant at 
times in Christian history! It has meant 
that the Christian has felt himself per- 
fectly justified in disobedience of law and 
authority when such have been in con- 
flict with the Christian conscience. This is 
what I meant by the contribution of this 
religion to liberty; it is the setting of 
conscience above human law. Conscience 
is not to be judged by the law; it judges 
the law’. “But Christianity goes further; 
it makes disobedience of the law under 
certain circumstances a moral duty.” 
Fine! but does this distinction belong to 
Christianity alone? As Mr. Martin uses it 
in distinction to the Greek concept, and 
thus as one of the two marked cultural 
influences of the western world, he is prob- 
ably right. But as one thinks of Gandhi, 
and of the whole movement against im- 
perial law which he is espousing, it would 
seem that Christianity is not alone in this 
splendid distinction. 

And so the book goes on to fine ends. I 
think it fair to call Mr. Martin an intel- 
lectual aristocrat, and a moral and philo- 
sophical anarchist. He glories in a cul- 
tured rather than a “rugged” individual- 
ism, He seems to think that that society 
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has nearly reached its goal in which the 
largest number of citizens know enough 
to “mind their own business”. 

The bias of the book and its author 
becomes manifest whenever our present- 
day situation in America is under discus- 
sion. Martin is critical of democracy. It 
is made up of the great mass, and there- 
fore prone to act under mob impulse. 
“The man on the street is always opin- 
jonated, always for or against something.” 
“His idea of the pursuit of truth is to 
seek plausibilities and effective partisan ap- 
peals to support his prejudices”. ... “There 
are many evidences that the very spirit 
of freedom may perish under the power 
of the democratic mass.” What has made 
this menace portentous in the mind of the 
author is none other than our old friend 
prohibition. This is the enactment into 
law of the determination of a bigoted 
group of people, to rule over the con- 
sciences and conduct of their fellows, 
thereby depriving them of the only liberty 
worthy the name, namely the liberty to be 
the arbiter of their own conduct. Reasons 
for this dominating spirit of the reformers 
is to be found in the fact that the American 
reformers are the descendants of men who 
were deprived of the liberalizing influence 
of the Renaissance. But whatever the 
causes, Martin thinks we in America are 
in a bad way. Democracy, and its spawn, 
prohibition, censorship and the like, are 
likely to throttle the spirit of genuine 
liberty in America. 

Such criticism of our contemporary life 
is common enough, and it has of course, 
much to justify it. But just as any crit- 
icism of Puritanism in New England has 
to take in the contemporaries of that 
movement in order to understand its meas- 
ure of tolerance against the background 
of intolerance the world around, so must 
contemporary democracy be compared 
with other forms of society in other coun- 
tries. What is the alternative to democ- 
racy with all its faults? To just what 
other of our contemporaries would Mr. 
Martin have us turn for an example, or 
substitute for our American democracy? 
Or, what substitute from any past period 
or form of government would he ask 
for us? The only possibility for Mr. Mar- 
tin would seem to be a whittling down 
of the powers of government to the Jeffer- 
sonian ideal, or even letting it all go, in 
the hope that every man might be allowed 
to “mind his own business”. At all events, 
it always seems to your reviewer that it 
is only fair for philosophic thinkers like 
Mr. Martin to give us some glimmer of 
what the newer developments in polit- 
ical science will be, and not merely hark 
back to a long discredited laissez faire, 
or “mind your own business” type of gov- 
ernmental theory. And I think, in all 
fairness, some similar challenge may be 
made about the criticisms of prohibition. 
All thinking people have recognized the 
dangers that lurk in the unrestricted use 
of alcohol. We are surely a long way from 
the ancients who had a god of wine whom 
they worshiped as a deity. We have made 
many blunders, in our attempts to solve 
this problem in socially safe and sane 
ways. Perhaps we are operating under a 
blunder now, But it is surely not a broad 
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philosophic view that sees in prohibition 
nothing but the bigoted determination of 
a comparatively small group of fanatics 
to impose their will upon the conscience 
and conduct of their fellows. I say all this 
with great regret. I am a sincere admirer 
of Everett Dean Martin. And it must not 
be supposed that this attitude of his 
toward contemporary democracy is any- 
thing more than a slight blemish on an 
otherwise splendid piece of work. Liberty 
is so great a book, and so noble a concept, 
that one would fain have them perfect. 


Who Were the Puritans? 


THE PuRITAN MIND. By Herbert Wallace 
Schneider. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

_This book, written with admirable 
charm and clarity, gives the story of Puri- 
tanism in New England to the time of 
Hawthorne. The story begins with the 
holy commonwealth and its struggles for 
uniformity. The changes brought about 
by the security and the developing com- 
merce of the eighteenth century are illus- 
trated, together with the temporary re- 
vival of individualistic Puritanism in 
Jonathan Edwards and the Great Awaken- 
ing. We next see the effect of the impact 
of European thought on New England, 
especially of the naturalism which grew 
out of Newton’s work. This led to the 
nationalism of Bentley and Channing; and 
to what the author calls the “godless Puri- 
tanism” of Benjamin Franklin. In Haw- 
thorne, we have a revival, in the nine- 
teenth century, of the Puritanism of Ed- 
wards. While Hawthorne, like Franklin, 
is a godless Puritan, he is much nearer in 
his thinking to the Puritans of the seven- 
teenth century. Franklin retains, the au- 
thor thinks, only the Puritan insistence on 
duties, while Hawthorne retains as well 
the determinist philosophy and the sense 
of the inscrutability of the destiny that 


‘shapes our ends. This, in briefest outline, 


is the story that Professor Schneider tells. 
He has the sympathy and the imagination 
to get inside the minds of the men he deals 
with. Samuel Johnson, the convert to An- 
glicanism who became the first President 
of King’s, the forerunner of Columbia, be- 
comes a human and understandable per- 
son. Benjamin Franklin, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Samuel Hopkins, Dr. Bentley of 
Salem, and others are made to live again. 
In some places, I question the author’s 
conclusions. Professor Schneider does not 
do justice to Cotton Mather. Mather is 
persistently abused to-day. No one seems 
to realize that this abuse is due in large 
part to his unfortunate fate in living past 
the period of the holy commonwealth. He 
was bred in its traditions and ideas, and 
remained loyal to them. His contempo- 
raries of the early eighteenth century 
abused their own past in him. It may be 
questioned whether the comfortable 
worldliness they represented was a great 
improvement over the ideals he stood for. 
Again, in spite of the arguments the au- 
thor gives us, I cannot agree that Frank- 
lin is a Puritan. Seventeenth century Puri- 
tanism was a theology, a political theory 
and a theory of conduct. Franklin was a 
Newtonian. The Puritan God transcend- 
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ent, and beyond man’s comprehension or 
possession, was not Franklin’s. The Puri- 
tan theory of politics passed with the 
Bible Commonwealth and the coming of 
the Royal Governor. While Franklin nat- 


-urally took over much of the conception 


of duties that he found about him, he gave 
these a naturalistic basis. His attitude on 
sex is sufficient to show this. As to Chan- 
ning and the Unitarians, these are much 
closer to Puritanism than Professor 
Schneider thinks. They accept the Puri- 
tan political ideal, transforming it into 
the conception of a perfect earthly soci- 
ety. They accept, too, the Puritan ethics. 
And, even if they think of God as capable 
of being understood by human reason, 
He is still, in Channing’s system, the Lord 
and Master of us all. It was because they 
believed that God, conquering now and 
still to conquer, rideth, a king in His 
might, that men like Horace Mann changed 
history. But these are minor points in 
Professor Schneider’s book. The section on 
Hawthorne is admirable. Hawthorne was 
a realist in a romantic age. He was him- 
self affected by the current romanticism ; 
but in spite of this, in an era of sober 
realism such aS we are now entering, 
Hawthorne should come in for a revival 
of popularify. His thinking has striking 
points of kinship with that of Barth and 
Brunner, who are reviving Calvinism in 
Hurope to-day. Professor Schneider under- 
stands Hawthorne. His book is, in fact, 
interesting and stimulating throughout. 
It is all the more valuable because of. its 
bibliography and very complete index. 
Ae Ee 


Members of the Chemical Family 


At Homn Amone tHm Atoms. By James 
Kendall. New York: The Oentury Company. 
$3.00. 


While Dr. Kendall has not made the 
present reviewer entirely “at home” among 
protons and electrons and other members 
of the chemical family, he has managed 
to rub off a little of the strangeness from 
these elusive individuals. 

He has done an even more unusual 
thing, and that is to write a book on chem- 
istry which is interesting to the layman. 
Who ean help but be intrigued by a chap- 
ter on hydrogen entitled “Nize Baby’’, or 
one on chlorine with the suggestive title 
of “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes’? Whether 
or not he has combined, with his genuine 
interest, scientific accuracy, the present 
reviewer is not qualified to say. From 
his eminence in the profession, however, 
there is no reason to doubt his conclu- 
sions, and in any event they seem logical 
to a non-chemist. The charts and _ illus- 
trations in the book are of the utmost 
interest, and the personal references to 
the fathers of chemistry will appeal to 
those who are interested in the history 
of science. 

Dr. Kendall tells us this is only a be- 
ginning of a series of books dealing with 
modern chemistry, and if they are all 
as good as At Home Among the Atoms, 
they will make a distinct contribution to 
the popularization of what is to-day our 
most fundamental science, R. C.D, 
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Tabloid Reviews 
THe TEACHING OF JESUS ON HUMAN Rpr- 
LATIONS, By John 8. Hoyland. Nashville, 


Tenn.: Cokesbury Press. Fifty cents. 


A brief, compact statement of the or- 
thodox Christian point of view on social 
problems and their suggested solution; 
using as a guide the action of Jesus as 
portrayed in the New Testament. 

RB C. D. 


BEDS OF PHARLS. By Robert G. Lee. New 
York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.50. 


The jacket says “The English language 
exhausted in portraying the Gospel’. So 
were we in reading this book. Intensely 
and militantly evangelical. Here is a sam- 
ple: “The vicarious death of Jesus on 
Calvary whereby his agony is the means 
of joy of heart, his sweat of blood the 
means of gift of rest, his hell of pain the 
means of Heaven’s home, his naked form 
the means to clothing best, found its com- 
plement in the empty tomb where Jesus 
changed humanity’s bleak winter into 
flowery Summer.” BF. 


RELIGION IN Lirn ADJUSTMENTS, By Samuel 
Nowell Stevens. New York: The Abingdon 
Press. $1.50. 


Professor Stevens of Northwestern Uni- 
versity writes of the relations of psy- 
chology and religion to point out the 
ereative possibilities of religion. He be- 
lieves that “man’s essential quest is for 
unity; a perfect blending of all the needs, 
capacities and potentialities of his being 
into a dynamic whole’; and that, in that 
need, religion has its origin. In successive 
chapters, he shows how religion is more 
than a defense mechanism, that its great- 
est contribution is its creation of attitudes 
toward life. It has an integrating power 
available to us all, and its therapeutic 
value can play a dominant part in the 
salvaging of life. Much of his’ material 
for illustration is drawn from his class- 
room experience. EUR Ce 


Tun New HANDBOOK Or ALL DENOMINATIONS, 
Rewritten and completely revised. Compiled by 
M. Phelan. Nashville, Tenn.: Cokesbury Press. 
$1.75. 


A very useful little book, giving concise 
and accurate accounts of the origin and 
beliefs of the many different religious 
bodies in the United States. It should 
have a place among the reference books 
of every church school. Bo Sy Ee 


Books Received 


Dappy Davy. By Marque Maier. 
Christopher Publishing House. $1.50. 

Lyr”Us Say Grace. By Mary Sture Vasa. 
Boston: Christopher Publishing House. $1.25. 

Ben Ezra, By William Beaumont. Boston: 
The Stratford Company. $2.50. 

A TAx WiTHOUT A BuRDEN. By George 
Reiter. Boston: Christopher Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

THr EMERGENCE OF EMILY. By Grace Good- 
speed Van-Zandt. Boston: Christopher Pub- 
lishing Company. $1.25. 

WHat Do Wr Know? A DRAMA IN THREE 
Acrs. By Olga Petrova. Boston: The Four 
Seas Company. $2.00, F 


Boston : 
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OUR CHILDREN 


Two Fables 


ELISABETH KYLE 


The Disagreeable Crow 


All the other birds in the wood were 
careful not to fly past the tree where the 
Disagreeable Crow had his nest. But he 
did not mind that. “Peace and Privacy”, 
he said to himself, “these are the ‘two 
things a bird of my age most wants.” 
And if a frightened thrush so much as 
said ‘“Good-morning” to him as they flew 
past one another, he would turn and croak 
fiercely instead of saying “Good-morning” 
politely in return. 

Little Sam Starling had known all 
about the Disagreeable Crow ever since 
he had feathers. Once, when his feathers 
were only soft spines pricking through 
his skin, he had piped cheekily back to 
his mother, and Mrs. Starling had pecked 
him smartly and said, ‘Don’t speak like 
that to anybody or you will get disliked, 
like Mr. Disagreeable Crow.” 

“Why?” Sam asked. 

“Because cheeky children grow into 
rude grown-ups. Remember that now.” And 
she pecked him again. 

But Sam didn’t always remember. All 
starlings are somehow inclined to be 
cheeky (listen to them squabbling on the 
lawn in the early morning if you don’t 
believe me), and Mrs. Starling used to 
wonder sadly what would happen to her 
son in the end, he was so extremely rude. 

Then came the night of the Great 
Storm. An enormous wind got up and 
rushed through the forest and swayed 
the tops of the trees about as if they 
were broomsticks. The branch that the 
Starlings’ nest was on swayed up and 
down as though it were a ship. Sam Star- 
ling rolled about between his father and 
mother all night, and wished sometimes 
that he were a seagull, for seagulls are 
more used to that sort of thing. 

When morning came and everything had 
died down, Mr. Starling went out for a 
little fly, just to see what the wind had 
done. When he eame back he looked very 
solemn. “Sam”, he said, “just take a look 
at the Disagreeable Crow.” 

When Sam got to the big tree where 
the Disagreeable Crow had his nest, he 
saw a lot of sticks and things lying about 
on the ground. A sad black figure sat 
hunched up on the bough where the nest 
had once been. Sam perched on a bush 
near by and piped out “Where’s your nest, 
Mr. Crow?” 

“It’s gone. The wind blew it to bits. 
And nobody will help me to pick up the 
pieces either.” 

“IT should think not!” screamed Mrs. 
Jenny Wren. “Why, when I called to ask 
where one of my last-year’s babies that 
had flown out of the nest had got to, he 
said he didn’t know and didn’t care 
either!"’ Then she deliberately picked up 
one of the best twigs and flew with it 
toward her own nest. 


Sam swung himself up and down on 
the bush a little, while he thought. He 
thought, “Maybe when I’m old and rude, 
T’ll get my nest blown down, and nobody 
will help me to pick it up. Nobody at all.” 
Then he thought again. “But if I help 
the Disagreeable Crow now, I expect 
there’s almost sure to be some little bird 
who will help me. Perhaps, anyhow.” 
And he fluttered off the bush and began 
picking up sticks as hard as he could. 

The Disagreeable Crow watched him 
surprisedly a few minutes. Then he began 
to take the sticks from Sam one by one 
and to lay them crosswise against the 
bough of the tree. They worked very hard 
till lunch-time, and at last there was 
some sort of a nest for the Disagreeable 
Crow to get into. 

“Much obliged,’ he said, hoarsely, for 
it was years and years since he had been 
polite. 

“Not at all,” Sam was so surprised, he 
nearly dropped the last stick. Then he 
flew home to tell his mother. 


[All rights reserved] 


The Conspicuous Snail 


Sammy Snail was very proud of the 
shell that he carried about on his hack 
when traveling, and crawled into at night 
as if it was some kind of a tent; taking 
particular care to pull his horns and tail 
well in for fear any night beast should 
grab at them as it passed. He made his 
mother oil it and polish it and dust it 
once a day regularly, until its brown and 
yellow bands shone like a pebble washed 
by rain. And gradually day by day he 
grew more and more conceited, until he 
began to think that nothing in the whole 
garden was as fine as himself. 

“You had better look out,’’ his mother 
told him, polishing him hard with a piece 
of yellow wash-leather, “it isn’t safe to 
make yourself so conspicuous, with all 
those young starlings about.” 

“What’s conspicuous?” Sammy asked, 
turning his horns towards her, for with 
all his handsomeness he didn’t know many 
long words. 

“Shiny,” Mrs. Snail told him, smearing 
a little polish on a place that had been 
forgotten. “Young starlings love anything 
shiny, and they are particularly fond of 
fat snails.” 

“Pooh!” Sammy answered, ‘‘they’d never 
touch me!” And just to show his mother 
how little he cared for the starling family, 
he started to walk slowly under the elm 
tree where their nest was, hoping that 
Mrs. Snail would take fright and call 
him back. 

“Look, what is that shiny thing moving 
underneath us?’ chirped Solomon Star- 
ling, nearly falling off the bough of the 
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tree in which he was perched, in his 
effort to see down below. Sammy heard 
him, and wished very much all of a sud- 
den that he had not disobeyed his mother. 

He stopped dead, just where he was 
and pulled his horns and tail very tightly 
in. Solomon Starling flew down beside 
him and walked round and round him 
but couldn’t find anything sticking out 
to peck at. So at last he gave three taps 
with his beak on Sam’s shell and asked 
“Ts anyone at home?’ 

“No,” came a small rather frightened 
voice from under the shell. 

“Nobody at all?” Solomon asked, very 
surprised. (For the shell certainly had 
been moving.) 

“Certainly not,” the voice answered very 
decidedly. 

Solomon thought a moment, head on 
one side. “I shall just have to break it 
then,” he thought, and began with his 
beak, chip, chip against the shell. 

“Oh dear! This is awful!’ Sam said to 
himself, pulling his horns still further in 
till they curled round each other with 
fright. Already a small piece of shell was 
chipped off and goodness knows what 
would have happened if the man the 
garden belonged to hadn’t decided just 
then that it needed watering and hadn't 
come out with a watering hose. 

The grass under the elm tree was with- 
ered and brown. He turned the water full 
on to it and the starling gave a squawk 
and flew off with dripping feathers. 

“My! What a thunder-shower!” Sammy 
said to himself, for of course he could see 
nothing of what was going on. When the 
water stopped pouring off him and the 
man had gone, he stuck his head out 
very carefully and then walked home as 
quickly as he could. 

*“T think if you don’t mind, mother,” 
he said as soon as he met her, “I'll not | 
have my shell polished quite so often. It 
makes me a little too conspicuous.” 
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The Birthday Muff 
ANN BRADFORD 


In twelve hours, Rose Emily would 
be six years old, and if she had not been 
living with Father and Mother and Bob 
the collie and Cosy the cat in a farmhouse 
far from everywhere, she would have had 
a party. She loved the farm, especially 
now when it was all snowed under, and 
had the most beautiful adventures with 
Bob, who was her most intimate friend, 
and Cosy, who behaved like an intimate 
friend at milking time or go-to-sleep-in- 
your-lap-time. But as to a party, there 
were no children within miles, and though 
that made no difference in summer when 
cars could be at the door in a minute 
from anywhere, it did make a difference 
after snowfall: for the house was on a 
sort of lane, and Mrs. Tompkins, who 
came in by the day to help do the work, 
said it was as much as your life was worth 
to get out to hang up the clothes. To-day 
Mrs. Tompkins was dusting the room 
where Mother sat mending and Rose 
Emily, at the table with her paint box, 
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was trying to paint a rose that insisted 
on looking like a tomato. Rose Emily was 
also listening with both her ears. She 
loved to hear Mrs. Tompkins go back to 


t queer things that used to happen fifty 


years ago. Rose Bmily wished such 
things could happen now. 

“Only to think”, Mrs. Tompkins was 
saying, “she'll be six years old, the dear! 
‘Why, I don’t even remember when I was 
six. Ten I remember because I had a 
party, and Aunt Ann gave me a little 
muff”. 

Rose Emily laid down her brush. She 
stared at Mother, and Mother knew. that 
look. It meant: “I want a muff, please. I 
want two muffs, ten muffs, all the muffs 
in the world.” 

Mother didn’t seem to notice, but she 
said, in that quiet way of hers: 

“Queer, isn’t it, for a little girl to carry 
a muff when it must have made it so 
hard to snowball or drag a sled or shovel 


Divinity 

God of the granite and the rose, 
Soul of the sparrow and the bee, 

The mighty tide of being flows 
Through countless channels, 

from Thee; 

It leaps to life in grass and flowers, 

Through every grade of being runs, 

Till, from creation’s radiant towers, 
Its glory streams in stars and suns. 

—Lizzie Doten. 


Lord, 


Sentence Sermon 
God is, and is at hand. 
—EHdward Hverett Hale. 
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a path, or any of the things that are so 
easy in mittens or gloves’? 

So Rose Emily took up her brush again, 
but with so long a sigh that Bob, on the 
floor at her feet, lifted his head an in- 
stant and thumped his tail. 

“But as to a party’, said Mrs. Tomp- 
kins, “there’ll be Cosy and Bob and the 
little new calf, and along in the evenin’, 
that old owl that sits up in the pine”. 

“Yes”, said Mother quickly, to get in 
ahead of another sigh, “and that old fox 
you hear barking after you go to bed, and 
the rabbits that make the snowtracks in 
the woods’. 

And Rose Emily went on painting her 
tomato that was a rose, and there was 
no more talk of muffs. 

Now Mother was a wonderful person 
and one of the nice things she did was 
this: every night when Rose Emily was 
in bed, she sat down by her and told her 
a story in such a low, soft voice that 
Rose Emily could never remember where 
the story ended and dreaming began. And 
the voice never sounded softer or sweeter 

than it did tonight. 
“Once upon a time”, it said, “there was 
a Father who was very tired, and he had 
a book to write, and he thought he could 
do it better down at the farm where it is 
so lovely and still. And he took Mother 
_ with him and Rose Emily and Bob and 
Cosy. And Rose Emily had a birthday, 
and all her intimate friends met, the 
night before, to decide what they should 
give her, for they loved her very much. 
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‘What does she want’? asked the owl. 
‘She wants a muff’, said the woodchuck. 
(He was in his house underground, but 
they could hear.) The fox gave a sharp 
yelp. He didn’t like talking about such 
things. But he wasn’t going to be for- 
gotten. ‘Well’, said he, ‘my fur comes 
out now and then. I could save it up and 
weave it together when I have any spare 
time’. ‘Mine comes out, too’, said the Gray 
Squirrel. ‘I’ll do what the rest do’. Cosy 
was there and she said quite grandly: ‘I 
lick my fur out, I don’t leave it lying 
round. But whenever I get a mouse or 
a mole, I'll see if I can save some of the 
pelt’. Upon this, there was a tiny squeak, 
and the Owl cocked his head. He had 
known for a long time where Mr. Mole’s 
winter bedroom was. And now there came 
a kind of husky roar. That was from the 
old Buffalo Robe in the barn. ‘Why’, said 
the Buffalo Robe, ‘what are you going on 
like that for? Fur? I’m all fur. I don’t 
have any fun, same as when I lived in 
the herd. You can have all o’ me. But I 
should think it would take a year, more 
or less, to collect the stuff to put it to- 
gether.’ 

“But now Bob had his word to say. He 
came forward in a stately manner and 
spoke very clearly. ‘Give’? said he. ‘What 
are you talking like that for? Give what 
you don’t want yourselves? I’ll give a 
whole muff out of my own skin, and you 
can cut it right out over my heart.’ ” 

And at that, Rose Emily sat up straight 
in bed and cried out: “I don’t want a muff. 
If this room was full of muffs, I wouldn’t 
touch one of ’em”. 

And Mother smoothed her back into 
bed again and said: “There! There!” 

And the birthday was the loveliest that 
ever was, and there were gloves from 
Mother and mittens from Mrs. Tompkins 
and caramels and books, and after dinner, 
she and Bob went out sliding: and before 
the first go she stooped and looked deep 
into his eyes. She felt that she and he 
knew how things really were. Perhaps 
Mother did, too. Mother knew a great 
deal. 

[All rights reserved] 


Birthstones 


Since ancient times there has always 
been sentiment and superstition connected 
with precious stones. They were supposed 
to have not only the power of taking care 
of evil spirits and bringing good luck, but 
up to the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it was the custom for physicians to 
mix fragments of certain gems with their 
medicines, believing that a better effect 
could be obtained in this way. 

The first arrangement of stones into a 
group of twelve is mentioned in the Bible 
when it was ordered that twelve precious 
stones be set in the breastplate of the 
high priest. These twelve were sardius, 
topaz, carbuncle, emerald, sapphire, dia- 
mond, ligure, agate, amethyst, beryl, onyx, 
jasper. On each of those stones it was also 
ordered that the names of the children of 
Israel should be engraved. 

Twelve different precious stones gar- 
nished the foundations of the walls of 
the holy city—the ruby, topaz, diamond, 
beryl, onyx, jasper, sapphire, emerald, car- 
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bunele, chrysolite, ligure, and agate, as 
mentioned in Hzekiel. 

Because twelve was always mentioned 
in the group of precious stones, such stones 
were considered sacred, and only the 
wealthiest people could afford to possess 
them. The crowns of rulers of olden times 
were invariably set with precious stones 
arranged in groups of twelve, and the 
present custom of having birthstones orig- 
inated in Europe in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Some authorities claim that the 
twelve gems of Aaron’s breastplate were 
the original birthstones, others that the 
idea of birthstones came from the teach- 
ings of the Arabian astrologers. For a long 
time there was considerable variation in 
the stones that represented the different 
months, but in 1870 the following became 
the authorized birthstones of the months: 
January, the garnet; February, the ame- 
thyst; March, the bloodstone; April, the 
diamond; May, the emerald; June, the 
agate; July, the ruby; August, the sar- 
donyx; September, the sapphire; October, 
the opal; November, the topaz; December, 
the turquoise. 


VERSE 


Being a Friend 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


To have a friend you must be a friend, 
My mother says that’s true; 

And a friend is nice to have around 
When a fellow’s sick or blue. 

At work or play, you need a friend, 
So I think Ill try to be 

The sort of friend that I would want 
My friends to be to me. 


For Happy Houses 
MARJORIE DILLON 


When we go romping home from school, 
No matter if it isn’t far, 

We're hungry, and we burry in 

And someone pounces with a grin 
On crunchy cookies in the jar. 


Aren’t cooky jars the nicest things? 
Sometimes it’s raisin cookies there, 
Or else it’s doughnuts, crisp and round; 
To-day some gingersnaps we found, 
When we were hungry as a bear. 


Aren’t mothers just the nicest things? 
They’re waiting—mothers always are! 
When children hurry in from school; 
For happy houses, here’s a rule: 
A mother and a cooky jar! 


Books 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


A cozy place in the window seat, 
A book and an apple, are hard to beat. 
No matter how dark the day may be, 
A book is the best of company. 


Sometimes you’re sick and the hours are 
long; 

The bed seems hard, and the world’s all 
wrong. 

You don’t want food, and it all seems stale, 

But a book is a friend that cannot fail. 


So keep them handy, there on the shelf, 
And dust and tidy them up yourself; 
If skies be gray, or skies be blue, 

A book is a friend that’s always true. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Crothers and Spiritual America 
To the Editor of Tas CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

Frederick Eliot’s delightful memories of 
our beloved Samuel Crothers reminds me, 
not without pain, of an interview I had 
with him while I was Secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education. I told 
him that we had a task for him that he 
could perform, and that we knew no one 
who could do it as well as he, if at all. 
What we needed for our young people, 
and wanted him to prepare, was a reli- 
gious history of America. 

It was not a history of the religious 
bodies of our country that we wanted, 
nor even a history of developing religious 
thought in the United States. A good his- 
torian could do the one, and there were 
many who might do the other. What he, 
Samuel Crothers, could do, with unique 
ability, was to write a history of the 
United States that would show what reli- 
gious impulses, if any, had prompted and 
guided the marvelous enterprise of trans- 
forming this continent from a wilderness 
into a great nation. Power; skill; enter- 
prise; are these capable of religious in- 
terpretation? Walt Whitman was sure 
that they were, and mistakenly believed 
himself to be the man to make that inter- 
pretation. But a defective spiritual vision 
blinded Whitman, so that in gazing at 
gigantic superstructures he stumbled over 
the building materials and fell into the 
miry puddles that lay in the path of prog- 
ress. The task he saw so well must await 
the coming of a whiter soul. And who, 
among modern writers, could thread his 
way through the “mighty labyrinth” un- 
less that man were Samuel Crothers? 

It was a sad moment when Dr. Crothers 
declined my proposal, and Mr. Eliot’s 
booklet but deepens the regret. For if he 
had but done for our young people what 
he did so wonderfully for the favored few 
who sat under his preaching, and had un- 
folded before them the spiritual meaning 
and possibilities of this gigantic enter- 
prise of the western world, there would 
be among us a higher idealism. Like 
Bunyan’s ‘Interpreter’ he would have 
shown us unsuspected spiritual meanings 
in our all too sordid life. And he would 
have been remembered less as a quaintly 
humorous essayist and more as a seer and 
revealer of the deeper meanings of the 
modern world. 


WittiAmM IT. LAWRANCE. 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Hinduism and Christian Science 
To the Editor of Tam CuristiAN REGISTER :— 


In a review of “Hinduism Invades 
America”, a book by Wendell Thomas, in 
your issue of December 25, 1930, there 
appears the assertion that Hinduism is 
indirectly “affecting American thought, as 
in the movements of Christian Science, 
Theosophy and New Thought, which em- 
body much Hindu philosophy in their 
teaching”. This statement indicates that 
while Mr. Thomas may have made an ex- 


tensive study of Hinduism, his knowledge 
of Christian Science is inexact. Possibly 
a person with a superficial understanding 
of Christian Science might believe that it 
has something in common with many 
philosophies and religions, but it is to be 
observed that the wide differences existing 
among philosophies and religions are often 
of far greater significance than their simi- 
larities. Christian Science is the scientific 
understanding of Christianity and cannot 
be connected with Hinduism any more 
than can Christianity. Mrs. Eddy, the Dis- 
coverer and Founder of Christian Science, 
states in the Christian Science textbook, 
“Science and Health with Key to the 
Seriptures”: “I. have found nothing in 
ancient or in modern systems on which 
to found my own, except the teachings 
and demonstrations of our great Master 
and the lives of prophets and apostles. The 
Bible has been my only authority. I have 
had no other guide in ‘the straight and 
narrow way’ of Truth” (p. 126). 

The fact that Christian Science is based 
upon the Bible is now being brought to 
the attention of the public through the 
issuance each week in hundreds of news- 
papers throughout the English speaking 
world of short reports of the lesson-ser- 
mon which is read on Sunday in all Chris- 
tian Science Churches. These lesson-ser- 
mons constitute the only sermons de- 
livered in said churehes and are com- 
posed of citations from the King James 
version of the Bible and of citations from 
the Christian Science textbook which are 
explanatory of these Bible passages. The 
lesson-sermons are prepared and delivered 
in accordance with Mrs. Eddy’s plan for 
church services and present conclusive 
proof that Christian Science is based on 
the Bible. Therefore it is not to be asso- 
ciated with Hinduism. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. Auaustus Norwoon, 


Committee on Publication of 
The First Church of Christ, Scientist. 
Boston, Mass. c 


U.S. Bureau Defines Unitarianism 


In the last report of the United States 
Census Bureau, Unitarianism is defined 
as follows: 

“Unitarianism is marked for its insis- 
tence upon absolute freedom of belief, its 
reliance upon the supreme guidance of 
reason, its tolerance of difference in reli- 
gious opinion, its devotion to education 
and philanthropy, and its emphasis upon 
character, as the principles of funda- 
mental importance in religion; a general 
concensus upon the unimpersonality of God, 
the strict humanity of Jesus, the essential 
dignity and _ perfectibility of human 
nature, the natural character of the Bible, 
and the hope for the ultimate salvation 
of all souls.” 


ELLswortH, Mr.—Dr. Henry ©. Dun- 
nach, state librarian, spoke on “The 
Philosophy of Modern Business” in the 
Laymen’s League service in the Unita- 
rian Church. 
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Rev. G. R. Gebauer Dies 


Pastor emeritus of Northside Church in 
Pittsburgh, for many years he 
served churches in West 


George Rudolf Gebauer, minister emeri- 
tus of the Northside Unitarian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., died at his home in Wash- 
ington, D.C., December 30. 

Mr. Gebauer was born in Silesia, near 
Breslau, in 1857. After graduating from 
the Gymnasium in Brieg and serving his 
year in the German army, he emigrated 
to Philadelphia, Pa., where an uncle was 
pastor of a Reformed Church. He engaged 
in business in the West for a number of 
years and in his thirties entered the Har- 
vard Divinity School. On his graduation 
in 1895, he became minister of St. John’s 
Unitarian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. After 
his marriage he was called to Alton, IL, 
where he spent ten years, and then to 
Duluth, Minn., where he again spent 
nearly ten years, resigning in December 
1917, on account of the war to which he 
was bitterly opposed. He became minister 
of the Unitarian Church of Keokuk, Ia., 
in 1920, and minister of the Northside 
Chureh in 1922. Because of his health, 
which had been in a precarious state since 
the war, he was obliged to resign in 1928. 
By a unanimous vote the congregation 
elected him minister emeritus. 

Surviving Mr. Gebauer are his widow 
and two sons. 


Alliance Compliments League 
And Y. P. R. U. at New Year 


New Year’s wishes to the Young People’s 
Religious Union and the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League for the completion of their 
Maintenance Fund were voted at the meet- 
ing of the executive board of the General 
Alliance, held in Boston, Mass., January 
9. The resolution reads: 

“The executive board of the General 
Alliance in meeting assembled sends best 
wishes to the Young People’s Religious 
Union and the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
for a prosperous New Year that shall see 
the completion of the Maintenance Fund 
to the last penny. 

“We of the Alliance reaffirm our appre- 
ciation of the splendid service each of 
your organizations is rendering to the 
cause of liberal religion, a work so es- 
sential to our church life that we must 
believe that its continuance and enlarge- 
ment will be assured by the loyal men 
and women of our fellowship.” 


A Chivalrous Debate 


A debate as to the alleged superiority 
of women to men took place under the 
auspices of the Young People’s Social In- 
stitute of the Church of the Messiah, Mon- 
treal, P. Q., Canada, January 12. Misses 
Frances Perrault and Beatrice Clare spoke 
for men, and Allan Barnes and Maurice 
Hodgson spoke for women, 
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~ Benevolent Fraternity to Unite Work 


Honors Dr. C. R. Eliot on 75th birthday, when he completed his 
ministry-at-large 


ECAUSE of Dr. Christopher R. Eliot’s 
resignation as minister-at-large of 
the Benevolent Fraternity of Unitarian 
- Churches, which took effect on his seventy- 
fifth birthday January 20, the Fraternity 
will unite the work of minister-at-large 
with that of minister of Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, Mass., and director of 
Parker Memorial, and at the termination 
of its agreement with Rev. Robert W. 
Jones May 1 will make an appointment 
to the new position. 

Dr. Eliot, who was honored by the Fra- 
ternity with a birthday reception at Bul- 
finch Place Church, will become honorary 
minister-at-large. His resignation was ac- 
cepted by the directors “with regret and 
genuine appreciation for his faithful serv- 
ices”. The directors also “recognize and 
highly appreciate the faithful services of 
Mr. Jones as director of Parker Memorial 
and minister of Bulfinch Place Church”. 

Endorsement of the project of a minister 


for students to work in and for the benefit 
of the Unitarian Churches about Boston 
and to assist students in their religious 
problems was voted by the Fraternity. It 
also voted to pay part of the estimated ex- 
pense of the project if the Unitarian Joint 
Student Committee, which has for some 
time been making a study of the problem, 
would raise the balance. 

The Benevolent Fraternity does social 
settlement work at the North Hnd Union 
in Boston, runs a community young 
people’s movement for religious education 
under the Barnard Memorial trust in Dor- 
chester, a fruit and flower mission with 
headquarters at Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, and owns two Unitarian churches, 
Bulfinch Place Church—Parker Memorial, 
and Channing Church, Dorchester. In ad- 
dition, this year, the Fraternity has been 
broadcasting services from Station WBZA, 
Boston, Sunday afternoons, under the 
name “The Hour for Religious Liberals’. 


Y. P. R. U. Week 


Begins Sunday, February 1, with religious services; 
social and dramatic features later 


NE of the most important events in 

the calendar of the Young People’s 
Religious Union is the celebrating of 
Young People’s Week February 1-8. Miss 
Virginia L. Frederick, former field sec- 
retary for the Y. P. R. U., is chairman 
of the national committee in charge of all 
of the activities for the week. Her com- 
mittee is composed of a representative 
from each young people’s society in the 
country—some 243. The opening event of 
the week is the observance of Young 
People’s Sunday, February 1. As a result 
of the efforts of this large committee, 
young people in Unitarian Churches 
throughout the country will take part in 
the morning service of worship and will 
give expression to their ideals and to their 
thoughts on a wide variety of subjects. 
In some churches the observance will take 
the form of a vesper or candlelight sery- 
ice conducted by young people. 

A feature of the Boston observance will 
be a radio broadcast from station WBZ at 
two o’clock in the afternoon under the 
auspices of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches and the personal direction of 
Rey. William W. Lundell. A brief explana- 
tion of Young People’s Week will be given 
by Dana MclL. Greeley of Lexington, a 
vice-president of the Y. P. R. U. Miss 
Elizabeth Hall of Braintree, secretary of 
the organization, will give the Scripture 
reading and prayer, and Frank B. Fred- 

_ erick of Dorchester, president, will deliver 
the sermon. Music will be provided by the 
Melrose Male Quartet composed of Her- 
bert Faulkner, first tenor; Donald McKie, 

second tenor; Eric Sherburne, first bass 
and William B. Rice, second bass. Mr. 

_ Rice is treasurer of the Y. P. R. U. Mrs. 


Josie Worthen Tyler will accompany the 
quartet. 

The second annual joint service of the 
Universalist and Unitarian young people 
of Greater Boston will take place in the 
evening at Arlington Street Church, Bos- 
ton. Arrangements are in the hands of 
Rev. Max Kapp, president of the Young 
People’s Christian Union and of Roland 
B. Greeley, president of the Greater Bos- 
ton Federation of the Y. P. R. U. 

During the week groups of young people 
throughout the country will engage in a 
variety of social celebrations. Dances, 
bridge parties, plays, Little Theatre tour- 
naments will be the order, and the pro- 
ceeds of some of these ventures will accrue 
to the national treasury. : 

In Boston the annual dramatic pro- 
duction of the Y. P. R. U. will be “The 
Fourth Wall” by A. A. Milne, which will 
be presented at the Fine Arts Theatre 
Friday and Saturday evenings, February 
6 and 7. This play is considered the finest 
mystery comedy written in recent years 
and like all of Milne’s work is replete 
with charming lines. The Y. P. R. U. en- 
joys the rare privilege of presenting it 
for the first time on any Boston stage and 
is proud of its competent cast. Arrange- 
ments for the production are in the hands 
of a committee composed of Miss Caroline 
Drisko of Winchester, Miss Harriet 
Knowlton of Cambridge and Lionel Jessop 
of Brookline. The cast includes: Misses 
Dorothy Sammis, Marjorie Brown, Caro- 
line Drisko; and George Dunham, 
Parker Hathaway, William Greer, Albert 
N. Webster, Lionel Jessop, HE. Rogers 
Knowlton, Richard Taleott, and Charles 
Ranney. For the first time in the history 
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of Y. P. R. U. dramatics the play is to be 
coached by a member of the Y. P. R. U., 
—Robert Storer of Waltham, who has had 
experience on the professional stage. 

Others helping with the arrangements 
are: Stephen Muther, business manager ; 
Harold -Shelley, ticket manager; John 
Hansen, program; Miss Rosamond Adams, 
publicity; Miss Elizabeth Kennedy, life 
members and patronesses; Misses Alice 
Hunter and Bertha Gilmartin, candy; 
Miss Rachel Webster, novelties; and 
Oliver Hoag, ushers. 

In the Japanese Ball Room of the 
Statler Hotel, Boston, the annual formal 
dance of the Y. P. R. U. will take place 
February 20. Arrangements for this event 
are in the hands of a committee headed by 
Albert Webster of Lexington. 


Origin of Reed College 


Dr. William G. Eliot, Jr., reviews history 
in general church meeting 
PORTLAND, ORB, 


The annual meeting and supper of the 
First Unitarian Society was held January 
13, 1931. Reports of ‘the secretary and 
treasurer were approved, the 1931 budget 
was adopted, and three trustees, Miss 
Helen Gillespie, Lockwood Hebard, and 
George M. Allen, were elected for three 
years to serve in place of the three retiring 
inembers. The minister, Dr. William G. 
Eliot, Jr., gave a summary of the history 
of the church for the twenty-five years of 
his pastorate, from January 1906 to Jan- 
uary 1931. 

Among other things Dr. Eliot said, “On 
November 4, 1909, the trustees of Reed 
Institute took action leading to the estab- 
lishment of Reed College.. Neither I nor 
the church had anything to do with this. 
But the date of this action is a convenient 
time to remind ourselves with legitimate 
pride that two of our most earnest and 
loyal members, Simeon G. and Amanda 
W. Reed, gave the money which made Reed 
College possible, and to recount with no 
less pride that by the same act they made 
it forever impossible for the college to 
have any sectarian connection. We rightly 
and wisely ‘lean over backwards’ as re- 
gards any sectarian exploitation or influ- 
ence; but in ways open to the people of 
all religious communions the special and 
generous sympathy of our people is nat- 
ural, and, I trust, welcomed.” Dr. Eliot 
pointed out that during its entire history 
the Church of Our Father has made a gain 
of at least five per cent in membership 
each year. 

A unanimous vote of appreciation was 
given to Dr. Eliot for his twenty-five years 
of service to the congregation. Another 
vote of appreciation was extended to the 
retiring trustees, Mrs. John F. Risley, 
Hayden Mills, and F. H. Page. The reports 
of the various organizations showed that 
the church is in splendid condition. 

Since the beginning of the church year 
many of Dr. Eliot’s duties have been as- 
sumed by Rev. Melvin L. Welke, who was 
installed as junior minister November 2, 
1930. 
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New Steeple at Grafton 


Church repairs mark vigor of parish 
entering upon third century—Annual 
meeting takes place 


A new steeple on the Unitarian Church 
of Grafton, Mass., has replaced the old one 
struck by lightning last August. The new 
steeple is exactly like the former one, but 
it is better and stronger, with copper on 
the sides and dome, instead of slate and 
tin. The water damage inside has been 
effaced, the vestry floor been raised to 
level and strengthened by new supports 
on cement bases, and has been repainted 
and repapered. The extra repairs cost a 
good deal more than was received from 
the insurance indemnity; but the society, 
though small, has paid all the bills, and 
free from debt is going ahead coura- 
geously. Rey. Arthur Edward Wilson has 
been minister since April, 1929. 

This year marks the two hundredth an- 
niversary of the founding of the parish, 
five ministers serving the first hundred 
years and until a separation in 1832, when 
the Evangelical Congregational Society 
was formed. Mr. Wilson is the thirteenth 
minister since the society’s Unitarian affil- 
iation. In the middle of the seventeenth 
century, Grafton, under its Indian name 
of Hassanamisco, was set apart as an 
Indian reservation, and its first Christian 
church was instituted in 1671 for the 
natives under the oversight of John Pliot. 
It lasted four years until King Philip’s 
War. The reservation was sold to the 
whites in 1728. 

At the annual parish meeting January 
14 the following officers were elected: 
Clerk, Dr. J. I. Lindsay; treasurer, Franz 
A. Anderson; standing committee, Mrs. 
George H. Newcomb, Hugh D. McKenzie, 
B. Alfred Wheeler, Reginald Anderson 
and Dr. Lindsay; music committee, Mrs. 
F. A. Anderson, Miss Lucile Wheeler. 


Personals 


Dr. John Howland Lathrop of the 
Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
has been making a trip to the Pacific 
Coast. He was preacher and student ad- 
viser at Mills College, Calif., January 
11-18, and preached Sunday, January 11, 
in the Unitarian Church of San Francisco 
and Sunday, January 18, in his former 
church in Berkeley. Dr. Kalidas Nag, lec- 
turer on the art and archeology of India, 
filled Dr. Lathrop’s Brooklyn pulpit 
January 11. 


Miss Constans Holden has become di- 
rector of religious education for the church 
school of the Burlington (Vt.) Unitarian 
Church. 


Dr. Charles BE. Park, minister of the 
First Church in Boston, Mass., conducted 
funeral services for Morris Gray January 
14. Mr. Gray was president of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts and an eminent 
lawyer and writer on legal subjects. Four 
years ago, in his seventy-first year, he 
published a book of verse entitled “The 
City’s Voice”. 
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Miss Helen W. Greenwood, executive 
secretary of the General Alliance, spoke 
before the Channing Federation of Alli- 
ance presidents and secretaries, January 
2, in the chapel of the Unitarian Church 
of New Bedford, Mass., on the subject 
“Publicity Plus’. 


Rey. Samuel G. Dunham received a 
purse of gold from the congregation of the 
Wollaston, Mass., Unitarian Church at a 
reception to Mrs. Dunham and himself, 
December 28, Mr. and Mrs. Dunham left 
shortly after for Nashville, Tenn., where 
Mr. Dunham is to work for the American 
Unitarian Association in reviving the Uni- 
tarian Church. 


Silas Alson Greenwood, a member of 
the Church of the Unity of Winchendon, 
Mass., and president of the Winchendon 
Co-operative Bank, died January 13. Rey. 
Elbridge F. Stoneham conducted the fu- 
neral services. 


Gardner Maynard Jones, librarian of 
the Salem (Mass.) public library for 
forty-two years, has resigned. Mr. Jones 
is a member of the First Church in Salem 
and has served as president of the Lay- 
men’s League and as member of the Stand- 
ing Committee. He has been treasurer of 
the American Library Association and 
president of the Appalachian Mountain 
Club of Boston. 


Sherwin Lawrence Cook, a life member 
of the Young Men’s Christian Union of 
Boston, Mass., and author of the history 
of the Union, died recently. He was also 
author of “The Torchlight Parade”, which 
was well-known as a vivid picture of 
presidential campaigns in the United 
States, and a member of the Eliot Church, 
Roxbury. 


Mrs. George S. Whitney, who retired 
recently as worthy matron of the Charles- 
ton, 8.C., chapter of the Order of the 
BHastern Star, was presented not only with 
the jewel usually given the retiring of- 
ficer but also with a substantial gift in 
appreciation of the faithful service ren- 
dered the chapter. Mrs. Whitney is an 
active member of the Unitarian Church in 
Charleston, a teacher in the church school 
and an officer of the Women’s Alliance. 


Dr. Preston Bradley of the People’s 
Church, Chicago, Ill., conducted the chapel 
of Northwestern University November 25 
and spoke on “What Religion Means to 
Me”. This was the third time that Dr. 
Bradley has been in charge of the chapel 
service. According to the Director of Re- 
ligion of Northwestern University, Profes- 
sor Yard, the chapel of November 25 was 
the most largely attended service of the 
year. 

At the last meeting of the faculty of 
the church school of the People’s Church 
it was unanimously voted to have painted 
on the walls of Channing Hall, so that 
the entire church school will memorize it, 
this sentence of Dr. Bradley’s—“ANyY- 
THING THAT ADDS VALUE TO HUMAN LIFE 
IS RELIGION.” 
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Proctor Academy News Notes 


The school was very glad to contribute 
to the annual “Donation Day” of the 
Franklin, N.H., Hospital January 17. The 
resident staff and students of the school 
appreciate deeply the ever-ready willing- 
ness of the hospital to render the best of 
service. 


A concert was given in Franklin Jan- 
uary 22 at the Unitarian Church under the 
auspices of the Proctor Players. The 
artists were Irma Watson, contralto; 
Howard Harrington, tenor, and Mrs. Ger- 
trude Pearce Paige, pianist, assisted by 
the Proctor Academy glee club and or- 
chestra under the direction of Miss Eleanor 
Ruth Young, teacher of music. 


President H. Leslie Sawyer of Colby 
Junior College at New London was the 
assembly speaker January 20. 


The discussion group comprised of 
seniors and juniors met Sunday evening, 
January 17, at Headmaster Wetherell’s 
house. Prayer—its meaning and possibili- 
ties—was the subject for discussion. This 
group gathers once a week and speaks 
with utmost frankness, on some of life’s 
problems. 


Clark School of Hanover defeated 
Proctor in basketball January 14, 34-12, 
and the New Hampshire Freshmen were 
victorious at Durham, January 17, 44-4. 


Obituary 


MRS. SUZANNAH M. OTIS 


Mrs. Suzannah M. Otis, formerly of New 
Orleans, La., passed away in Los Angeles, 
Calif., Friday, January 9. Born in Liverpool, 
England, of Welsh descent, she was brought to 
the United States when three years of age. 
Her father, who was an engineer, built the 
first gas works in New Orleans. Henry Otis, 
whom she married in 1869, came from Yar-— 
mouth Port, Mass., and was engaged in the 
lumber business. As he died at the compara- 
tively early age of fifty-two, Mrs. Otis was 
left with the care of six children, and the 
business. She undertook both tasks, becoming 
president of the company and retaining that 
position until her oldest son could take up the 
responsibilities. Mrs. Otis did this so well as 
to gain for herself a substantial position in 
the business world. Interested in the Unitarian 
Church in New Orleans, she gave liberally of 
her means there and showed special kindness 
to the minister, Rev. George Kent. Twelve 
years ago she went to Los Angeles to live in 
retirement with her daughter, Mrs. A. L. Healy. 
She at once attached herself to the Unitarian 
Chureh there and became quickly endeared to 
the members who were privileged to know her. 
Quiet and retiring, Mrs. Otis possessed a sim- 
plicity mingled with good works long to be 
remembered. It would be impossible to think 
of her doing an unkind act. She gave liberally 
of her means to the church, among her bene- 
factions being the beautiful wood-work in the 
Los Angeles Church. She died at the age of 
eighty-four, 

Funeral services were conducted by the min- 
isterdin-charge, Rev. Ernest Caldecott. Rey. 
BE. Burdette Backus, the minister, returned 
from sick leave to pay a tribute of respect to 
her memory. Following cremation the ashes 
were taken to New Orleans for burial. 

Eenest CaLpecorr. 
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Honor T. H. Elliott 


Founder of Shoals conferences receives 
tribute on 88th birthday 


A united conference of the Unitarian 
and Congregational Shoals Associations, 
particularly in honor of Thomas H. El- 
liott, founder of the Shoals conferences, 
was held on Mr. Elliott’s eighty-eighth 
birthday, January 19, at the Mount Ver- 
non Congregational Church, Boston, Mass. 

Arranged to include all the features of 
a day at the Shoals, the program began 


' with a devotional service in the morning 


conducted by Rev. David N. Beach, a 
Congregationalist member of the commit- 
tee in charge. Dr. Thomas H. Billings of 
the First Church in Salem gave an ad- 
dress on the “Significance of the Shoals to 
the Religion of America”. A reception for 
the officers of the Shoals Associations pre- 
ceded the luncheon. Mr. Elliott headed the 
line. A birthday cake with eighty-eight 
candles was presented him at luncheon by 
Rey. John Reid, president of the Congre- 
gational Shoals Association. Rev. Lyman 
V. Rutledge, second vice-president of the 
Unitarian Shoals Association, presided at 
luncheon in the absence of Carl B. Weth- 
erell, president, and read a congratulatory 
letter from “Uncle Oscar” Laighton, who 
is Mr. Hlliott’s senior by three years. A 
group of black-face comedians from the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League acted a skit 
by Mrs. Beatrice Wadley. 

A service of Shoals songs began the 
afternoon program, followed by moving 
pictures of the Shoals shown by Mr. Rut- 
ledge. Dr. John M. Phillips of the Center 
Congregational Church, Hartford, Conn., 
gave an address on “Seven Hundred Left- 
handed Men”. A sunset service closing with 
“Goodbye, Sweet Day”, sung by Miss Adah 
Fuller of Needham, Mass., and a candle- 
light service were led by Mr. Reid. 

A large oil painting of the meeting- 
house on Star Island, painted by Miss 
Elizabeth Walsh of Lowell, Mass., hung 
on the wall behind the pulpit. 


Poise in a Turbulent World 


(Continued from page 86) 
spiritual understanding and loyalty be- 
tween these two men by means of which 
they were able to stand by each other in 
times of distress. Friendships that are 
formed on the basis of character and not 
on ulterior motives are always reliable. 
We need to learn to use them as a means 
of maintaining balance during cloudy and 
stormy days. Another practical suggestion 
is that of a proper estimation of our own 
inner potentialities. I would strongly rec- 
ommend the reading of Professor Wil- 
liam James’ splendid little book entitled 
“Vital Reserves.” Most of us have far more 
inner possibilities than we are aware of. 
We frequently famish in what appears to 
us to be a desert, when actually there is 
an oasis near by. We look all too much 
to the world outside to provide us with 
strength to meet the various disturbing 
issues of life, whereas we should learn 
to say, as Jesus put it in another con- 
nection, “I have meat to eat which ye know 
not of.” Many a man finds more zest in 
living and dying for a cause than he does 
in either seeking ease or pelf or power. 


Be: 
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He finds within himself a reservoir of life 
and of energy which not only enables him 
to achieve something in the world, but 
by means of which he can steel himself 
against outside enmity. Henry D. Thoreau 
believed it to be wise for him to withdraw 
himself from the hectic world in order 
that he might save his own soul. Whether 
we agree with his method of doing so or 
not, we cannot doubt that he got much 
more out of life, including poise, than most 
of the people who run pell-mell hither and 
yon. Many of us need to “study to be 
quiet.” People are rushing from one place 
to another which seems to be just like 
the one from which they have come, and 
without any purpose at all other than that 
of going somewhere. This is the direct op- 
posite of the principles for which a plea 
is now being made, that we learn to rely 
on the divinity within ourselves for those 
properties of morale by means of which 
we more successfully meet the turbulence 
of this impersonal world. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Church of the Unity 
will receive $10,000 under a trust provision 
in the will of Hubert Frimm Taussig, na- 
tionally known civil engineer who died 
December 21. 
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PRAYERS 
FOR VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS AND NEEDS 


by 
Francis G. Peabody 


No man better understands 
how to say an inspiring or 
consoling word than Dr. 
Peabody. This new little 
book of prayers for every 
mood will be useful in homes 
and schools and churches. 


$1.50 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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ablest organ. 


the vast mass of inquiring 


with THE REGISTER. 


$3.00 


The National Library Committee of The Christian Register 


Makes an interesting discovery 


“¢...the only religious journal...” 


Harold V. Hartshorn, in an article in another religious paper, gives a survey of the 
religious journals he finds in a public library of a small and intelligent American city. 


Here is situated a flourishing college of seven hundred students. 


In this library Mr. Hartshorn found every variety of orthodoxy represented by its 


What of liberal religion ? 


“But THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER was the only reli- 
gious journal [to be found in that library] which could 
be even dreamed of as representing, in the national field, 


tions are feeling for the light, seeking a restatement of 
religion in terms of modern life.” 


And yet there are many libraries all over the country which are still to be supplied 


In the words of Mr. Hartshorn, you may help “set forward the ideal 
of freedom in thought, of reverent search for truth, of unbiased 
and uncontrolled critical judgment of current events” by placing 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER in more libraries 


Send your subscriptions to 
THE NATIONAL LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Rey. J. Harry Hooper, Secretary 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER — 25 Beacon Street, 


souls who in all denomina- 


Boston, Massachusetts 


a year 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Let integrity 
and ' 


uprightness 
preserve me 


Deerfield, Mass., Churches 


Inaugurate Union Services 


The Unitarian and Congregational 
churches of Deerfield, Mass., have in- 
augurated a new union service plan. Dr. 
Henry H. Saunderson of Brighton, Mass., 
preached the sermon at the first joint serv- 
ice, January 11. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and Rev. Alfred V. Bliss, secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Congregational 
Conference and Missionary Society, who 
co-operated with the local parishes in set- 
ting up a new arrangement, were special 
guests. A community supper was served 
at the town hall January 16 by a joint 
committee of the two parishes with the 
co-operation of the women’s societies. 


Monday Club to Meet 


In response to an invitation of the Uni- 
versalist ministers of Boston, Mass., the 
Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club will 
share in a‘union meeting at the Church of 
the Redemption, Monday, February 2, at 
eleven o’clock. 


Star Island Receives $35,000 


A legacy of $35,000 has been left the 
Star Island Corporation, owned by Uni- 
tarians and Congregationalists, under the 
will of Miss Katherine Blanchard of Bos- 
ton, Mass. Miss Blanchard for a number 
of years was active in the General Con- 
ference at Star Island. The gift is un- 
restricted. 


Dr. W. P. Merrill 

Dr. William P. Merrill of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, will 
preach at the noon services in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., Tuesday to Friday, 
February 3-6. Dr. Merrill is author of 
books on internationalism and faith, his 
best known work being “Liberal Chris- 
tianity”’. 

Raymond ©. Robinson will give an organ 
recital Monday noon. 


Liberal Radio Hour, Boston 


February preachers for the Sunday 
afternoon liberal radio hour broadcast 
from Station WBZA, Boston, Mass., under 
the auspices of the Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches, will be Frank B. Frederick, 
president of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, February 1; Dr. John van Schaick, 
editor of I'he Ohristian Leader, February 
8; Rey. Owen W. Bames of Springfield, 
Mass., February 15; and Dr. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia, Pa., February 22. 
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Dl. REE AC tO aise 


OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Send for a copy of 


CHURCHMANSHIP 
By F. E. SCHUCHMAN 


A pamphlet on church man- 
agement, written by an able 
lay worker and describing a 
system successfully in use by 
the First Unitarian Church 
in Pittsburgh. 


Published by the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEEN BHACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of to-day. 
Its association with the University of 
Chicago opens to its students, in addi- 
tion to its own courses, a curriculum 
unrivaled in extent. 


The Spring Quarter will begin Mon- ~ 


day, March 380, 1981. 


For information address 


President SypNEY B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


PHARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


THE criristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON SIREET 


WINTER SPORTS 


AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN. Open all year. 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St. HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VICE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NIOHOLS. 

CLERK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. OABOT. 

DIREOTORS: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GeNneraL SECRETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation amon 
liberal Christians, : 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 


Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal 


School for Directors of Religious 
Education 


and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. Rurveper, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNIB M. Fitoon, School Administrator, 
83 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities of 

oarding school. College Preparatory Course. Junior 

ool. Winter sports. Reasonable rates. Second 
Semester begins February 3. talogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 
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Chelmsford Since 1655 


First church in town celebrates 275th 
anniversary with reception and 
religious services 


With a colonial reception, a service of 
commemoration and praise, and a com- 
munity service, the First Congregational 
Society of Chelmsford, Mass., celebrated 
the two hundred and seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the church. In 
1655 the church at Wenham and its min- 


_ ister, Rev. John Fisk, moved to Chelms- 


ford, establishing the first church in 
Chelmsford the year the town was in- 
corporated. The first meeting-house was 
built on or adjacent to the site of the 
present Unitarian Church, which is the 
fourth church building to be erected 
thereon. 

Townspeople as well as church members 


' attended the colonial reception, many of 


them coming in costume. Those in line 


UNITARIAN CHURCH IN 
CHELMSFORD 


represented the first minister, John Fisk, 
and his wife; Thomas Clark and wife; 
Samuel Stoddard and wife and other celeb- 
rities of Chelmsford’s history. The guests 
were presented by Sidney C. Perham, 
Edwin H. Warren, Clarence H. Woodward, 


‘Wilhelm TT. Johnson and Theodore W. 


Emerson. Following the reception, a grace- 
ful minuet was danced by the following 
young people in costume: Edwin Jewett 
and Miss Priscilla Emerson, Edwin War- 
ren and Miss Ruth Jefts, Ralph Harmon 
and Miss Harriet Flemings, Charles 
Nichols, Jr., and Miss Alice Harmon. A 
chorus made up of young people gave 
Several selections. The church quartet, 
Miss Elizabeth F. Warren, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwin H. Warren and Herbert Thompson, 
sang, “American Hymn” and “Sweet and 
Low’’, 

Invitations were sent to many persons 
who have moved away from the town and 
to many who are direct descendants of the 
settlers, and replies from a number were 
read during the evening by the minister, 
Rey. Lyman M. Greenman. 

The stage of the vestry had been ar- 
ranged to represent an old time kitchen 
with boarded walls, a large fireplace with 
genuine old-fashioned mantel with crane 
and hanging kettle. Here an_ historical 


_ sketch entitled “December 19, 1710” was 
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cleverly given by a east of local people. 
The sketch was written for the occasion 
by Mr. Greenman, and was preceded by a 
short prologue, read by Miss Polly L. 
Clough, in costume. 

The service of commemoration and 
praise Sunday morning was attended by 
many old friends now living out-of-town. 
Mr. Greenman delivered an_ historical 
address. 

At the community service in the eve- 
ning words of greeting and congratulation 
were brought by Rev. Charles H. Hllis of 
the Baptist Church, Rev. John G. Lovell of 
the Congregational Church, and Dr. Wilson 
Waters of All Saints Episcopal Church. 
Eliphalet G. Brown, chairman of the 
board of selectmen, congratulated the 
church in behalf of the town officials, who 
attended the service in a body. Dr. Charles 
EK. Park of the First Church in Boston 
preached the sermon. Seventeenth century 
hymns were sung by the combined choirs 
of the four Chelmsford Center churches. 


WORCESTER, Mass.—The Worcester 
County Federation of Unitarian Young 
People voted at its mid-winter meeting 
January 11 in the First Unitarian Church 
to have the executive committee raise $200 
to construct a new cabin at Rowe Camp. 
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One Thousand 
Sayings of History 


By WALTER FOGG 
Graphic pictures in prose giving complete informa- 
tion concerning the author and the circumstances under 


which these famous quotations were uttered. 


Recommended by the American Library Association for large 
and small libraries and high school libraries. Adopted by the school 
committee of Boston and the schools of many other cities. Unan- 
imously commended by leading book reviewers. 


928 pages. 4 indexes. Profuse cross-references. $5.00 


Selected Readings in 


Character Education 


By DENNIS C. TROTH, Ph.D. 


Visiting Professor of Education, Duke University 


This is the first book presenting a scientific approach to the 
solution of this problem which is giving the educational institutions 
such grave concern, 


*. . a real contribution to the progress of this field . . .” 


*. . . carefully selected and well organized, supplemented by 
pertinent comments .. .” 

*. , . should have a place in the readings of every class.” 

*. . . I find virtually every name that has been in any way 
prominently connected with Moral Education in the last two 
decades .. .” 

402 pages. $3.50 


EE 
Send for free descriptive folders. The above titles at any bookstore, or 


THE BEACON PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
Department 500 
25 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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“What must one do to have beautitul 


hands?” “Nothing.’—Montreal Star. 


“Yes, dearie! ’H’s ’eaps better now, since 
the doctor told ’im ’e’d never be able to 
work again !”—Hwmorist. 


“Mummy, you bought sister a piano, so 
buy me a bicycle.” “What for?” “So that 
I can go riding while she practices.” 

—Buen Humor. 


The difference between a battle and a 
massacre is, of course, that in a battle 
the whites kill the savages and in a 
massacre the savages kill the whites. 

—Dublin Opinion. 


As Professor Einstein knows all there 
is to know about space, it might be a 
good idea to hire him to solve our park- 
ing problem. 

—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Teacher was going to give an object 
lesson. “Tommy”, she began. “Why does 
your father put storm windows on every 
fall?” “Well”, said Tommy, “Mother keeps 
at him until he finally gives in’. 


“Papa, what is a traitor in politics?” 
“A traitor is a man who leaves our party 
and goes over to the other one.” “Well, 
then, what is a man who leaves his party 
and comes over to yours?” “A convert, my 
boy !"—Christian Science Monitor. 


Possible Employer: “But you’re asking 
for a rather high wage, seeing that you 
know nothing about the work.” Applicant : 
“But, you see, not knowin’ the work makes 
it so much harder for- me.” 

—Sydney Bulletin. 


Bishop Ernest M. Stires went to Hobart 
College to preach, taking his son with him. 
He chose the letters in the word Hobart 
as a guide for his sermon, and growing 
enthusiastic over his subject, preached a 
full sermon on each letter, H for honesty, 
O for order, and so on, preaching for over 
an hour. As they were leaving the chapel 
a boy back of Ernest Stires asked another 
what he thought of the sermon and the 
reply was, “Thank God, I didn’t go to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology.” 

—Kenyon College Bulletin. 


Now, Shakum the preacher did walk 
upon a canal bank, and as he walked 
he came upon an ancient man, who was 
leaping upon his hat, and beating the 
water with his rod as though it were the 
drawing-room carpet, and in terrible lan- 
guage consigning the fishes to blazes for 
not biting. And as Shakum the preacher 
saw the old gentleman doing this on and 
off for many days, he inquired of another 
what was amiss with the ancient friend. 
And the other said: “’E believes in blam- 
ing the fishes instead of freshening up his 
bait.’—The Christian World. 


“If you want to spend a quiet half- 
hour,” said the native to a visitor, “there’s 
no better place than our art gallery.” 
“Half a minute!” replied the stranger. 
“T’ve just been reading about it in the 
guide book. It says that the visitor, on 
entering, is struck by a statue of Her- 
cules. Then he is stunned by the splendor 
of the grand staircase. A picture in the 
first room is full of punch, while farther 
on one is crushed by the overwhelming 
magnificence of another painting. Finally, 
brilliant colors run riot everywhere. No, 
sir, if I want a quiet half-hour I'll take a 
boxing lesson.”—T'id-Bits. 
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Only Seventy - Kight 


Churches took the trouble last year to 
make a regular contribution for pensions 
for aged ministers. The other 298 


churches described as “active” in our Year- 
Book do not function actively as far as 
pensions are concerned. Their ministers 
grow old like other ministers, but as long 
as some! other persons or organizations 


pay the small pension, why should they 
worry to make it larger? Of course this 
attitude is not planned, it is only an over- 
sight, but we have to mention it so it may 
be overcome. Send Church Contribu- 
tions regularly to 


Unitarian Service Pension Society 
Rev. Haro.p G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


1 Bet following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U.A. 
600 Guest Roome with bath and Bhower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON =: 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 298] 
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( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
120 Boylston St., Boston =~ 225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Syracuse, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Kansas 
City, Portland, Los Angeles Everett O. Fisk & Co. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 A.M. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 am. Morning Service, 11 a.m. 
Communion service immediately after mornin ng 
service on the first Sunday of each month, A 
seats free at all services. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets, Ministers, Rey. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices. Mr. 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master. 9.30 4a.M., Chureh School at King’s, 
Chapel House. 11 A.M., Morning Prayer, with 
sermon by Dr. Perkins. 12.15 p.m. Holy Com- 
munion. Week-day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, 
Organ Recital; Tuesday—Friday, inclusive, Rey. 
William P. Merrill, D.D., Brick Presbyterian 
Church, New York City. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rev. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister; Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, D.D., Minister Emeritus. 9.30 A.M., 
Church School; 11 a.M., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 


minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Le a rop, D.D., minister. Morning service 
A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rey. Dilworth Lupton and Rey. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers, 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rey. Vivian T, Pomeroy. Service, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Sermon by the minister. 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Smons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at goth 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


RICHMOND, VA.—FIRST UNITARIAN 
CHURCH, Floyd Avenue and Harrison Street. 
Rey, Addison Moore, D.D., minister. Sundays, 
9.45 A.M., church school. 11 a.M., Morning 
Prayer and sermon. 


